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KNOW WHAT'S GOING ON! 


KNOW WHAT THE NEWS MEANS! 


“JOHN W.VA 


Coast to Coast... ABC Radio 


NEVER BEFORE was it so urgent as it is today that every American be fully and 
accurately informed on the important news developments in the United States 
and around the globe. To know the news of the day—and to know what the news 
really means—you can’t do better than to listen regularly to Edward Morgan and 
John Vandercook. They are heard evenings, Monday through Friday, on the 
coast-to-coast ABC radio network. Don’t miss the broadcasts of these experts. 
Tell your friends to tune in. To be a good citizen, it is essential to be well- 


informed. In a national election year, you need the facts more than ever. 
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Automation 


The rate of scientific and technological 
development in the United States is being 
greatly accelerated, resulting in rapidly in- 
creasing output per hour worked. These 
technological changes can be a blessing if 
wisely used, or they can result in unemploy- 
ment and suffering if they are introduced 
and operated without proper social controls. 

Automation has been heralded by some 
scientists as introducing the second indus- 
trial revolution. Whereas the first indus 
trial revolution replaced human and animal 
muscle power with machines, automation 
tends to use electronic devices to replace 
human regulation and control of machines. 

Automation holds out the promise of vast 
improvements in living conditions, in in- 
creased leisure for workers and in greatly 
increased economic strength. It likewise 
promises the elimination of routine, repeti- 
tive jobs. But the widespread introduction 
of automation will present serious economic 
and social problems, involving dislocations 
of the labor force, geographical shifts of 
industry, labor displacement, changing the 
skills of workers and the need for substan- 
tial increases in consumer buying power for 
rapidly growing markets. 

We know that you cannot hide from tech- 
nological progress. We know, too, that the 
labor movement, which is itself a progres- 
sive movement, must not stand in the way 
of scientific improvements. We have, there- 
fore, welcomed automation as a new step 
in man’s progress toward the production of 
abundance and the establishment of a bet- 
ter and richer life for all people. At the 
same time, however, we are committed to 
the proposition that the transition to auto- 
mation must not result in the dislocations 
and human suffering that accompanied the 
first industrial revolution or that followed 
the introduction of mass production tech- 
niques after World War I, 

Science and technology are giving us the 
tools for economic abundance. We intend 
to do all in our power to see to it that 
these tools will help to bring peace, free- 
dom and improved living conditions, as 
well as a greater measure of security and 
leisure, to mankind everywhere. 


Walter P. Reuther. 


Published monthly by the American Federaticn of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations at 901 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 1, D. C. Editor—George Meany. Director of Publications—Henry C. Fleisher. Managing Editor 
—Bernard Tassler. Assistant Editor—Fred Ross. Subscriptions, $2 a year in U.S. and Canada. Other rates on applica- 
tion. Entered as second-class matter at Washington and accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided in 
Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917. No paid advertising is ever accepted. No material may be reprinted without permission. 
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Eisenbower's 


Scholarly Document ... but a Disappointing One 


ACH year the President of the 
United States is required by 
law to submit to Congress an 
sonomic report on the state of the 
tation. The Employment Act of 
196 requires that the report include 
m examination of “trends in the 
levels of employment, production and 
purchasing power” and a statement 
of the levels of employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power needed 
lo provide economic conditions “un- 
der which there will be afforded use- 
ful employment opportunities, in- 
duding self-employment, for those 
ible, willing and seeking to work.” 
This year the President’s report 
fel far short of the requirements of 
e act. While the report contains 
excellent scholarly material 
Which illustrates the technical com- 
Pelence of his advisers, it is far too 
ow in scope and fails to suggest 
fograms that will help to improve 
feconomy in the future. The re- 
seems to say that a boom-time 
fonomy requires little, if any, pre- 
Witive medicine. 
the many deficiencies in the re- 
fort, both in scope and concept, give 
impression that we should not be 
ferned about unpleasant matters, 
m as a possible tapering-off of 
SmMomic activity in 1956, the needs 
Himillions of low-income families, 
Mible social disruption from the 
Moduction of automation, the need 
much expanded public services 
the possible need to step up na- 
tonal defense and foreign aid pro- 


ns, 


| There is no statement in the report 
St full employment goals for 1956 or 
Period ahead. Nor is there any 
Shing forward in terms of human 
Ms and of the manpower, natural 
Wurces and policies required for 
Ming those needs by private groups 
= government. 
mae President’s economic report 


1956 


A 


By STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG 


Director of Research, AFL-CIO 


MR. RUTTENBERG 


fails to examine the recent and for- 
seeable growth in the labor force and 
productivity — the generating forces 
within the economy without which 
we will have stagnation and declines 
instead of continued economic 
growth. 

The report contains a lengthy and 
self-congratulatory review of the re- 
covery from the 1953-54 downturn. 
It places extreme emphasis upon 
monetary policy. 

This overemphasis results in a dis- 
torted view of the downturn and of 
the pickup. Its reliance on individ- 
ual statistical indexes is unworthy of 
a serious economic analysis. For 
example, we all know that the down- 
turn started about mid-1953 and was 
gathering force by the end of the 
year. But the report states that “al- 
ready in the fall and winter of 1953 
some signs of emerging recovery be- 
came visible.” Evidence of such signs 
of recovery is given: “Stock prices, 
which are an imperfect but never- 
theless significant indicator of busi- 


Economic Report 


ness sentiment, began rising in Sep- 
tember and approached the year’s 
highest values before the year ended.” 

Any real analysis of the downturn 
and recovery would have to examine 
the important economic role of the 
trade unions and of economic and 
social welfare legislation—a_ task 
which the economic report somehow 
manages to avoid. In an editorial 
statement on January 28, 1956, Busi- 
ness Week magazine declares that a 
major “reason to expect less violent 
fluctuations in the economy is that 
we have learned to let the stabilizers 
work in our favor. Today we would 
expect, and permit, the automatic 
stabilizers to offset 30 to 40 per 
cent of a decline.” These important 
built-in stabilizers are completely ig- 
nored in the President’s report. 

Trade union strength and collec- 
tive bargaining protected the income 
of workers fortunate enough to re- 
main at their jobs, and thereby pre- 
vented a possible sharp decline in 
total wage and salary income. The 
unemployment compensation system, 
however inadequate, went into opera- 
tion to offset part of the decline that 
occurred. Consumer income was pro- 
tected and consumer markets were 
prevented from shrinking too greatly. 

Other government insurance pro- 
grams, adopted under the New Deal 
and Fair Deal, gave added strength 
to the economy’s consumer sector. 
Federal and state government pay- 
ments under the various social insur- 
ance programs—unemployment com- 
pensation, retirement, disability and 
survivors’ programs—pumped a total 
of $9.7 billion into the economy in 
1954, over $2.1 billion more than 
in 1953. 

Government payments to farmers 
were several million dollars greater 
in 1954 than in the previous year. All 
told, government programs pumped 
into the hands of consumers in 1954 
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considerably over $2 billion more 
than in 1953. The net effect was that 
consumer income was strengthened 
and consumer spending was bolstered. 

Union-negotiated pension plans and 
health and welfare plans provided ad- 
ditional incomes for workers. Health 
and welfare plans that are part of 
collective bargaining agreements like- 
wise provided some incomes for 
workers and their families who were 
ill or in other distressed circum- 
stances. 

Thus, due largely to the operation 
of these built-in stabilizers, personal 
income, generally, did not drop 
sharply during the downturn. Con- 
sumer spending held up, despite the 
decline in government expenditures 
and business investment. The down- 
turn was not anywhere as sharp as it 
would have been in the absence of 
built-in stabilizers. 

The consumer sector of the econ- 
omy—that had been bolstered by the 
built-in stabilizers—was the driving 
force behind the upturn. The rise in 
personal consumption expenditures 
and in residential non-farm construc- 
tion accounted for 70 per cent of the 
$26.9 billion increase in gross na- 
tional product. This surge of con- 


sumer spending helped to bring about 
the rebuilding of business inventories 
and a resumption of the rise in busi- 
ness investment. 


ONSUMER income did not collapse 

during the downturn and con- 
sumers felt optimistic enough after 
mid-1954 to buy new-model automo- 
biles, homes and other consumer 
goods with cash and credit. The Ad- 
ministration eased housing mortgage 
credit—a measure that stimulated 
housing construction. And the early 
start of production of 1955-model 
automobiles—with its impact on the 
steel, rubber, glass and other related 
industries—touched off a sharp pick- 
up in consumer buying and in gen- 
eral economic activity. 

The extension of credit has been 
an important factor in this rise in 
consumer spending. Thirty-seven per 
cent of the increase in consumer 
spending for goods and services (ex- 
cluding new homes), between the last 
three months of 1954 and the same 
period of 1955, was accounted for by 
the rise in outstanding short-term 
consumer debt. 

The Administration’s “remedy” for 
consumer debt increase has been its 
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The checks which are now received b 
health and welfare plans have been 


usual policy of tilting with the wind- 
mill of inflationary demand, which 
Administration leaders apparently al- 
ways see before them. Their general 
hard-money, tight-credit policy has 
contributed to a decline in new hous- 
ing starts, which moved down from 
an annual rate of about 1,400,000 in 
the early months of 1955 to a rate of 
1,200,000 in the last four months of 
the year. It has also contributed to 
the rising profits of the banks and 
other lenders. 

Underlying this policy seems to be 
a fear of full employment—an effort 
to maintain unemployment at some- 
thing considerably above 2 per cent 
of the civilian labor force. Even dur- 
ing the 1954 downturn, with unem- 
ployment at 5 per cent or more of the 
labor force, we were told that the un- 
employment condition was essentially 
an area problem, rather than a matter 
of national concern. 

There is a significant difference be- 
tween a general “hard money” policy, 
such as the Administration has fol- 
lowed since late 1954—as it did in 
early 1953 when it contributed to 
bringing about the downturn—and a 
policy of restraints and controls over 
specific markets. The increases in 
margin requirements for stock pur- 
chases, in early 1955, were justified— 


y many workers under union-negotiated 
helpful to the national economy. 


and they were much belated—because 
of the sharp rise in stock prices after 
the fall of 1953. The stock market 
boom, however, did not justify a gen- 
eral “hard money” policy that pre- 
ceded specific restraints on that mar- 
ket by more than a year. 

The bulge in consumer debt last 
year does have its dangerous aspects. 
But the potential danger did not arise 
from an economy-wide threat of infla- 
tionary demand when unemployment 
fluctuated as it did in 1955 between 
3.2 per cent and 5.3 per cent of the 
labor force. It has not required a 
general “hard money” policy to re 
strict national economic activities. 
The possibility of danger arises if the 
debt cannot be sustained—if after-tax 
personal income this year should fal- 
ter or decline. 

If the Administration were seri- 
ously interested in price movements 
rather than in dealing with the bugs 
boo of general inflationary demand. 
then the President’s economic report 
should have analyzed the movement 
of prices in the various sectors of the 
economy. In that event, the signifi 
cant rise in industrial prices in the 


last six months of 1955 would have | 


been discussed in the report. 
Real hourly earnings of workers 18 
manufacturing industries rose 6 pe 
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cent between 1953 and 1955. During 
this period there were improvements 
in fringe benefits, which may have 
brought the gain in real hourly earn- 
ings and fringe benefits up an addi- 
tional percentage point to 7 per cent 
—considerably less than the 10-per 
cent rise in man-hour output. Unit 
labor costs in manufacturing indus- 
tries declined substantially between 
1953 and 1955. 

The inadequate increase in real 
hourly earnings—by comparison with 
rising man-hour output—left ample 
room for substantial reductions in the 
wholesale prices of industrial com- 
modities. Instead, these prices rose 3 
per cent between 1953 and 1955. By 
the end of last year, industrial prices 
were higher than the year’s average 
and were still rising. It is apparent, 
on the face of it, that this increase in 
prices cannot be justified on the basis 
of labor costs. 

If these price increases resulted, to 
any significant extent, from shortages 
of specific types of goods, then it 
would indicate a need for some indus- 
tries to increase their productive ca- 
pacities. The President’s economic 


report, however, is not helpful on this 
score, since it evades any projection 


of full employment goals. Had the 
report indicated estimates of required 
production levels to sustain full em- 
ployment in 1956 and in the years 
ahead, it could have provided, at 
least, some guideposts to business 
leaders of the indicated capacity 
needed for the stable growth of the 
national economy under full employ- 
ment. What is the estimated require- 
ment of steel capacity, for example, 
needed to sustain full employment in 
1956 and in 1960? 

The increase in unit profit margins 
has contributed to the rise in the 
profits after taxes of all U.S. corpora- 
tions and also to the rise in prices. 
From $17 billion in 1953, the after- 
lax profits of all U.S. corporations 
tose to $21.5 billion in 1955. For 
manufacturing corporations the rate 
of return of after-tax profits on stock- 
holders’ equity (net worth) rose from 
10.7 per cent in 1953 to 12.2 per cent 
in the first nine months of 1955, the 
latest date for available information. 

Rather than fighting phantom in- 
llationary demand pressures, why 
does not the Administration propose 
0 cope with the real problem of ad- 
ministered prices in most of our basic 
manufacturing industries? Wage- 
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price - profit - investment relationshps 
are basic factors in our economic sys- 
tem. They are too important to be 
ignored or sidestepped. 

The President’s economic report 
states that “it is reasonable to expect 
that high levels of production, em- 
ployment and income will be broadly 
sustained during the coming year and 
that underlying conditions will re- 
main favorable to further economic 
growth.” An estimate of how much 
growth we can expect in 1956 is miss- 
ing from the report, however, as well 
as an estimate of how much expan- 
sion would be required to sustain full 
employment. 

The President’s budget message is 
based on a continuation of output and 
income levels at about the rate of the 
fourth quarter of 1955—a condition 
that would mean stagnation and ris- 
ing unemployment. 

To sustain full employment this 
year, the gross national product 
should be at an annual rate of ap- 
proximately $413 to $415 billion in 
the fourth quarter, up about $16 to 
$18 billion from the $397 billion rate 
of the fourth quarter of 1955. Al- 
though this is a conservative estimate, 
it is well above the rate of output that 
most observers expect will be attained 
on the basis of current trends. 

One essential corrective step by the 
federal government would be an early 
revision of the individual income tax 
to reduce the tax burden on indi- 
viduals, with special emphasis on cut- 
ting the burden on low- and middle- 
income families. Such revision is 


needed to make the tax structure more 
equitable, as well as to raise con- 
sumer purchasing power. 

Another required step of impor- 
tance is a comprehensive and prac- 
tical federal program of assistance to 
distressed communities. And the Ad- 
ministration is to be commended for 
its much-belated recognition of fed- 
eral responsibility for assistance to 
distressed communities. The Presi- 
dent’s economic report last year failed 
to present an assistance program, de- 
spite campaign promises made in 
1952. 

This year the economic report an- 
nounces that “the fate of distressed 
communities is a matter of national 
as well as local concern.” Although 
some progress in the Administration’s 
thinking is indicated, the proposed 
program is inadequate in terms of 
suggested federal funds, and it relies 
to an unrealistic and impractical ex- 
tent on the states. 


HE continuing decline in farm in- 
aa is another area that requires 
early attention this year. The net in- 
come of farmers declined $5.2 billion 
between 1951 and 1955. The agricul- 
tural situation will have a depressing 
effect on the national economy this 
year if early measures are not taken 
by the Administration and Congress 
to bolster the farm sector of the 
economy. 

There has been altogether too much 
emphasis in recent years on statis- 
tical indexes of economic achieve- 
ment, with (Continued on Page 30) 





While labor believes in and wants full employment, the Administration 
seems to have a fear of jobs for everybody, and its stand on the 
distressed areas problem is unrealistic and impractical. 
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Des MoInes. 

HE Secretary of Agriculture, 

Ezra Taft Benson, has been try- 

ing to turn the nation’s farmers 
against labor. He has made a series 
of anti-labor speeches. The most vio- 
lent of these was delivered a few 
weeks ago at the San Francisco con- 
vention of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association. 

Iowa farmers are not buying Mr. 
Benson’s anti-labor line. On the con- 
trary, growing numbers are seeing or- 
ganized labor as a natural ally. Some 
Iowa farmers think so well of the 
American labor movement that they 
are seeking affiliation with the AFL- 
CIO. And Secretary Benson’s un- 
popularity among the farmers is 
increasing. 

Paul L. Thompson rents a farm 
thirty miles northeast of here. He is 
a young farmer. Thompson is being 
hit hard by falling farm prices. 

“I won't be able to last out this 
year,” he told this reporter, “if there 
isn’t a change for the better in farm 
prices. The Administration has hurt 
me in a lot of ways. In view of its 
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Feeling let down by Preside 


a.” 2 


By FRED ROSS 


record, the Administration does not 
deserve the farmers’ support.” 

Glen Boyd is township chairman of 
a new and growing farm group, the 
National Farm Organization. He has 
a farm forty-three miles north of this 
city in an area where some of the 
most valuable farm land in Iowa is 
found. Boyd is disgusted with Secre- 
tary Benson’s repeated efforts to turn 
the farmers against labor. 

“I have a herd of registered Hol- 
stein dairy cows,” he said. “Until 
April 19, 1954, I was receiving $4.35 
per hundredweight for milk. In 
March this year I received $3.35 per 
hundredweight. Benson is just a 
hireling. The responsibility lies with 
the President. I’m a registered Re- 
publican, but I won’t vote for Eisen- 
hower again.” 

Under Benson the milk price sup- 
port has been dropped from 90 to 75 
per cent of parity. 

John Phelan with his brother, 
Daniel, farms 1,400 acres twenty-five 
miles northeast of here. 

“The NAM representative [Presi- 


nt Eisenhower and his inept Secretary 
of Agriculture, the farmers of Iowa are not very happy these days. 
They see through Ezra T. Benson’s efforts to divert attention from 
himself by rapping labor. Many ’52 Ike-likers don’t like him now. 


Ezra's Corn Withers in 





dent Cola G. Parker, who spoke Feb- 
ruary 17 at the National Farm Insti- 
tute sponsored by the Greater Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce] made 
me mad. He tried to smear George 
Meany as a Red in an effort to turn 
farmers against labor. He was fol- 
lowing the Communist ‘class warfare’ 
technique. Andrew Biemiller [AFL- 
CIO legislative representative who 
spoke at the Institute] answered the 
NAM spokesman with facts. | also 
was not impressed by Mr. Benson's 
speech at the Institute.” 

Secretary Benson addressed the Na- 
tional Farm Institute on February 18. 
Members of Local 89 of the Packing: 
house Workers picketed the front of 
the hotel in protest against Benson's 
anti-labor San Francisco speech. One 
sign said: “Ezra has farmers over 4 
barrel, wants workers in it.” Local 
89’s pickets were joined by a number 
of farmer pickets, according to union 
leaders. Secretary Benson used @ 
rear entrance to the hotel. 

Many of the farmers interviewed 
by this reporter during the week he 
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sat in Iowa recalled approvingly the 

maiiute speech of Mr. Biemiller. 
ince 1953,” Mr. Biemiller had 
i, “output per man-hour in manu- 
ring as a whole has been rising 
we rapidly than wages per man- 
ur. This was stated recently by the 
Samissioner of Labor Statistics, 
tose office has been studying the 
Shiect intensively. He says manu- 
Sluring output per man-hour rose 
Wper cent from 1953 to 1955. Aver- 
Fagehourly wages of production work- 
ws in manufacturing rose 6 per cent 
i these years. These two facts to- 
wher mean that, although the wage 
per hour went up, the labor cost per 
wit of output went down. This dis- 
es the charges that wage increases 
forced manufacturers to raise 

heir prices. 

“Organized labor quite widely be- 
lieves that quick and effective action 
to get farm prices back up, and to 
bring farm incomes into line, is vital- 
ly important for farmers, for labor 
and for everyone else.” 
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oME of the farmers who voted for 

General Eisenhower in 1952 are 
0 fed up with Secretary Benson that 
they say they won’t vote for Eisen- 
hower again. Others say they are 
“uncertain.” 

A poll conducted by Wallace’s 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead shows 
hat Benson’s stock is sinking. This 
publication goes to 91 per cent of 
lowa’s farms, according to the Audit 
bureau of Circulations. The poll, 
which has been in operation since 
1938, is categorically, geographically 
ind politically representative of the 
lam population of Iowa, in the opin- 
on of the magazine’s managing edi- 
‘or, Lee Thompson. 

The poll shows that the number of 
lumers who feel Benson is doing a 
poor job has jumped from 27 per cent 
0 February, 1955, to 48 per cent in 
December, 1955. The number of 
hose who believe Benson is doing a 
ttir job has fallen from 43 per cent to 
“ per cent during the same period. 
Last December only 7 per cent be- 
leved that he was doing a good job, 
and 17 per cent were not sure. 

A poll of Iowa voters made by the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune in 
‘arly January indicates that President 
usenhower very likely is suffering 
om his support of Secretary Benson 
and his policies. 

© voters were asked: 
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“Would U.S. be better off if Eisen- 
hower were President for another 
four years, or could it get along bet- 
ter with someone else for President?” 

The results: Better off with Ike—42 
per cent. Just as well with someone 
else—42 per cent. Undecided—16 
per cent. 

The results of this poll are possibly 
explained by the almost universal 
belief that General Eisenhower, in his 
1952 campaign, promised to support 
farm prices at 100 per cent of parity. 
Speaking at the National Plowing 
Contest near Kasson, Minnesota, on 
September 6, 1952, he said: 

“I firmly believe that agriculture is 
entitled to a fair, full share of the na- 
tional income, and it must be a policy 
of government to help agriculture 
achieve this goal. * * * And a fair 
share is not 90 per cent of parity— 
it is full parity!” 

The potential threat to President 
Eisenhower in November moved the 
Des Moines Register to observe edito- 
rially on March 5 that “as sober and 
factual an outfit as the Congressional 
Quarterly labels the farm issue in the 
Midwest the main bout for the 1956 
national elections.” 


Robert G. Thompson, 63 years old, 
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The receipts of Glen Boyd, dairy farmer, have been falling. 
He won’t vote for Eisenhower again, he told the interviewer. 


was interviewed on his farm eleven 
miles northwest of Newton. He has 
been farming for four decades. 

“Benson should have done some- 
thing to stop the declining hog 
prices,” he said. “It is a political 
problem involving the President. If 
Benson were fired, I still would not 
vote for Eisenhower.” 

“I don’t think Eisenhower has ful- 
filled his promises to the farmers,” 
was the way 82-year-old Paul Hamil- 
ton put it. 

He lives on a farm near Mr. 
Thompson, where much of the work 
has been taken over by his 47-year- 
old son, Merle. 

“Almost every farmer in Iowa is 
hurt by the decline in hog prices, yet 
Benson tells us that it doesn’t make 
any difference,” said Merle Hamilton. 

Like many other farmers, the 
younger Mr. Hamilton was critical of 
the Farm Bureau for supporting the 
Benson program. Merle Hamilton 
has joined the National Farm Organ- 
ization, which claims more than 100.- 
000 members in Jowa, although it was 
started only last fall. 

“Il was making out better before 
Benson,” Carl Bach told this reporter. 

A farmer for thirty-one years, he 












was interviewed at a livestock auction 
at Colfax, more than a score of miles 
east of here. 

Iowa farmers in increasing num- 
bers realize tht they and city workers 
are dependent on each other. Farm- 
ers are looking more favorably on or- 
ganized labor. Many workers in 
Iowa’s organized plants came from 
farms. Their roots are there. They 
visit their kinfolk on the farms. 

Down on the farm, industrial work- 
ers compare the wages in unionized 
industries with what their relations 
earn in a declining farm market. This 
tie also brings home to farmers their 
dependency on workers for their pros- 
perity and vice versa. How this rela- 
tionship works was revealed at the 
farm of Allie Parkins, some twenty 
miles southwest of here. 

“I’m an Eisenhower supporter, but 
I don’t know how I'll vote in Novem- 
ber,” said Mr. Parkins; a farmer for 
a quarter of a century. He is 57. 

His potential change in attitude 
may be explained by the proximity 
of his son Dale, who lives across the 
road from him and has been employed 
for nine years at the Ford farm im- 
plement plant here. Dale Parkins is 
politically liberal. He is chairman of 
the shop committee of his local of the 
United Auto Workers. 

Another son, Melvin, also frequent- 
ly visits his father. Melvin Parkins 
worked at the Ford plant until a bout 
with polio, from which he has recov- 
ered, led him to believe that his then 
impaired health would make it diffi- 
cult to get another job, should work 
be curtailed. 

“I didn’t break even last year,” 
Melvin said. “I voted Republican 
last time, but I don’t think I'll vote 
for Ike again. I blame both Benson 
and Eisenhower for the farm problem, 
and I don’t believe that the GOP is 
trying to solve it.” 

Groups of Iowa farmers have pre- 
sented their cases for affiliation with 
the AFL-CIO to the Iowa Federation 
of Labor and the Iowa Industrial Un- 
ion Council. Federation President 
Ray Mills is the mayor of Des Moines. 
The secretary-treasurer is Earl J. 
Baum. The Iowa IUC is headed by 
Vernon Dale, and Edris Owens is 
secretary-treasurer. 

While labor has cooperated closely 
with a number of farm organizations 
and will continue to work with liberal 
farm groups, no action has been taken 


by the AFL-CIO to organize land- 
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Cedar Rapids farmers plead for 
affiliation with the AFL-CIO. 
Ray Mills (front row, center) 
is State Federation of Labor 
president. The other men are 
farmers and leaders of labor. 


lowa farmers and trade un- 
ionists are getting together 
and discussing mutual prob- 


lems. Second from left is 
Robert G. Thompson, a 
farmer. At right is Edris 


Owens, secretary of Iowa's 
Industrial Union Council. 


owning farmers. The founding con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO last Decem- 
ber adopted a resolution on farmer- 
labor unity which pledged labor “to 
building an unshakable bond of mu- 
tual understanding and cooperative 
action between farmers and workers.” 

lowa’s farmers are learning that 
labor is their friend. 

The political atmosphere has 
changed both in Des Moines and in 
Polk County, of which the city is the 
seat. Two years ago the Democrats 
increased their control in the county 
government, although the registered 
Republicans outnumbered them by 
4,000. Last November two labor-sup- 
ported Democrats were elected to the 
Des Moines City Council, giving 
Mayor Mills a majority. 

The Iowa Capitol remains under 
Republican control. U.S. Senators 


Martin and Hickenlooper and _ the 
eight Congressmen from Iowa are 
Republicans. 

lowa’s farmers are unhappy. They 
are disgusted with Secretary Benson. 
They are unimpressed by his ridicu 
lous attacks on labor. If the discon- 
tent of Iowa farmers continues to 
mount, the Administration may lose 
the state in November. Although 
Iowa went for Eisenhower by a wide 
margin in 1952, it is recalled that 
President Truman carried the state 
four years earlier. 

In 1948 Iowa’s farmers were angry 
at the Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress. Today they are angry 4 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agr 
culture. When Iowa farmers feel that 
they are being mistreated, they usual- 
ly register their resentment via the 
ballot box. Will they do it again? 
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Delegates came to Washington conference from every part of the nation. 


Revise Taft-Hartley, 


Building Trades Urge 


His housing bill was explained by 
Senator Lehman of New York. 


Legislative outlook is discouraging, 
George Meany (left) told delegates. 
Department President R. J. Gray 
delivered keynote address. 


TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED delegates from 
forty-six states attending the second annual 
legislative conference in Washington of the 
AFL-CIO Building and Construction Trades 
Department called for the prompt enactment 
of fair labor legislation as they visited mem- 
bers of the Senate and House. The conference 
was held last month. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany praised 
the efforts of the building trades delegates and 
the officers of the Department in regard to the 
Taft-Hartley and Davis-Bacon Acts. The cur- 
rent legislative outlook is not encouraging, he 
warned. The Eisenhower Administration shows 
no disposition to push for fair labor legislation. 
Mr. Meany said, “despite the fact that the Chief 
Executive made a definite promise to eliminate 
unfair [Taft-Hartley] provisions when he was 
campaigning” in 1952. 

The keynote address was delivered by Rich- 
ard J. Gray, president of the Department. 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
described the housing bill which bears his 
name. The delegates also heard talks by many 
others, including Senators Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois, Patrick McNamara of Michigan and 
Thomas H. Kuchel of California. 
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It is a fascinating story. First let 
ys review the Barbers’ history and 
then let us outline the improvements 


the international union and its mem- 


bers have won. 
Barbering and beauty culture are 
almost as old as the human race. 


B While there is no record of barbers 


and beauticians in the Garden of 
Eden, these craftsmen no doubt set 
up their shops during the dawn of 
history. Early Egyptian hieroglyphics 
and other primitive art unearthed by 
archeologists indicate the antiquity 
of the two trades. Ancient art shows 
men with smooth-shaven faces or 
trimmed beards—and women with 
wel-arranged coiffures. The Bible 
and other early records mention both 
trades. Barbering and beauty cul- 
ture improved as the requisites for 
the appearance of nobles at court 
functions became more demanding. 

As early as 1100 A.D. English bar- 
bers were known as barber-surgeons, 
and practiced surgery as did monks, 
who continued to operate on human 
beings until the Council of Tours is- 
sued a prohibition in 1163 A.D. 
Three centuries later King Edward IV 
granted a charter to barber-surgeons, 
and in 1541 Henry VIII bestowed on 
them a coat of arms. Queen Mary I 
and her husband, King Philip II of 
Spain, granted a charter to barbers, 
which did not refer to surgeons. 

Barbers gradually lost this prestige. 
Their economic status in the United 
States became almost pitiful two dec- 
ades before the close of the Nineteenth 
Century. Haircuts were ten and fif- 
teen cents, shaves five to ten cents. 
Barber shops were open seven days a 
week and working hours were un- 
limited—the closing time depended on 
when “the fellow down the street” 
turned off his lights. 


American barbers, realizing their 
plight, had tried early in the Nine- 
teenth Century to better their lot by 
lorming beneficial or social organiza- 
tions, but many of them were short- 


lived. As late as 1872 a number of 
these clubs affiliated with the Knights 
of Labor, but, like their parent or- 
ganization, found that they had no 
luture, 
_A few far-seeing New York City 
barbers sensed that something more 
constructive would have to be done 
0 improve their economic status. 
ey sent out a call for a meeting at 
Buffalo to organize a union. A hand- 
lul of delegates from New York City, 
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Buffalo, Muskegon and Toledo came 
together and established the Journey- 
men Barbers International Protective 
Union. 

A delegate from New York City 
was sent to the first convention of 
the American Federation of Labor at 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1886. In response 
to an application, the Federation is- 
sued a charter in April, 1888, to the 
Journeymen Barbers International 
Union, the word “Protective” having 
been dropped from the name. 

In 1924 the international union ex- 
tended its jurisdiction to beauty-shop 
workers, hairdressers and cosmetolo- 
gists, and in 1929 manicurists were 
granted the privilege of membership. 
It was decided in 1941 that beauti- 
cians should have representation on 
the union’s Executive Board, and a 
practitioner of that trade was elected 
a vice-president to fill a post on the 
Board. 

The headquarters of the interna- 
tional union are in its own building 
at 1141 North Delaware Street, In- 
dianapolis, a handsome structure of 
Gothic architecture. I took office as 
general president and secretary-treas- 
urer in 1937, and have been reelected 
every five years since then by the con- 
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ventions. Fifteen vice-presidents and 
I constitute the Executive Board. 

I have told the story of the barbers 
in some detail the better to show how 
the International Union, its locals and 
the members have improved their 
conditions after their lowly beginning 
as a union sixty-nine years ago. 

The organization’s purpose was 
plainly set forth by the original foun- 
ders as follows: 

> To alleviate the constant struggle 
of barbers against oppression. 

>To create a spirit of unity and 





The customers receive excellent 
service in union beauty parlors. 
The hairdressers and other work- 
ers have been thoroughly trained. 





confidence in each other as workers 
(something that had been entirely 
lacking) . 

> To correct a misunderstanding of 
the true cause of oppression, so that 
unity of sentiment and action would 
weld members and the trade together 
for mutual protection. 

The international union has never 
deviated from this course—a course 
that has borne fruit. 

Here are some of the accomplish- 
ments; 

> Reduction of the workweek by 
fifty to seventy hours. 

> Elimination of Sunday work. 

> Enactment of state barber laws 
(unknown until the international un- 
ion sought them), including licens- 
ing of barbers and beauticians, estab- 
lishment of minimum prices, state 
barber and beautician boards with 
enforcement powers, and sanitary reg- 
ulations for the protection of barbers 
and the public. 

> Advanced prices for a shave from 
five cents to an eighty-cent average, 
and of a haircut from ten cents to a 
$1.16 average, with corresponding 
advances for other services—all aimed 
at gaining a better standard of living. 

> Institution of a high-standard edu- 
cational program for barbers and 
beauticians. 

> Operation by the international 
union of a sickness and death benefit 
department, which has paid out ap- 


OUR OLDER PEOPLE 


respects idealizes youth—a so- 

ciety that is geared to the needs 
of youth. Perhaps no period in his- 
tory has given so much attention to 
the problems of youth, and probably 
no other country. 

Unfortunately, the emphasis on 
youth has often resulted in a tendency 
to belittle the importance of the con- 
tributions older people can make to 
our society. Sometimes this leads 
even to coldness or indifference to 
the legitimate claims of our older 
people. 

The time has come to develop a 
concerted, coordinated program to 
deal with the many facets of the prob- 
lems of the aging. One of the most 
significant developments in American 
life is that we are becoming a nation 
of older people in both absolute and 


W LIVE in a society that in many 


The union barber does his 
work with skill and speed. 


proximately $17,561,673 in benefits, 
plus recent extension of the health and 
welfare plan to cover dependents of 
the participants. 

But no summation can do justice 
to the wide activities of the Journey- 
men Barbers, Hairdressers and Cos- 
metologists International Union. Our 
organization pioneered in obtaining 
state laws to establish professional 
standards, safeguard the health of 
customers of barber and beauty shops 
and set up regulation of barber and 
beauty schools. All but two states 
have barber laws, and in these two 
there are county and city regulations. 

The international union within the 
past year has instituted a new health 
and welfare program for members and 
their dependents. It is of a voluntary 
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relative terms. In New York State, 
the population has doubled since 
1900, but the number of persons 65 
years and older has quadrupled. 
There are a million and a half persons 
65 years of age or older in the state; 
in 1970 it is estimated that there will 
be well over two million in this upper 
age bracket. 

We all know how difficult it is for 
many capable older people to get and 
keep a job. Our older citizens are 
faced by a series of economic, social 
and emotional problems—all of which 
are complicated by the fact that, as 
life expectancy increases, the period 
of working life has been getting 
shorter. 

According to a recent U.S. study, 
only 14 per cent of job applicants in 
the New York State Employment 
Service over 45 years of age were 





nature, the only requirement being 
that 6674 per cent of the members of 
a local enroll to participate in the pro. 
gram and that all participants must 
maintain their good standing status, 
The project operates under a trust 
fund agreement and is governed by 
a board of trustees composed of eight 
members, four representing employers 
and four representing employes. The 
program follows the policy laid down 
by the AFL-CIO as regards to health 
and welfare projects. 

Acting as the legislative arms of 
the international union are state as. 
sociations organized by local unions 
in various states. These associations 
not only press for the enactment of 
desirable barber laws but also assist 
state labor bodies to gain favorable 
labor legislation and defeat anti-labor 
measures. 

Since 1933 the international union 
has been operating, on a non-profit 
basis, a barbers’ and _beauticians’ 
school at Indianapolis, which recently 
was remodeled and re-equipped. As- 
sociated with the international union’s 
educational program are thirty-two 
privately-owned barber schools and 
thirteen vocational schools through- 
out the country. 

When you see that union shop card 
again, think of all these things. It is 
the sign of a union that in less than 
seventy years redeemed a proud her- 
itage dating back four centuries. 


AVERELL HARRIMAN 


Governor of New York 


placed, compared with a figure of 23 
per cent for applicants 45 years of 
age or under. At the same time 4 
much higher percentage of benef: 
ciaries over 45 exhaust their unem- 
ployment insurance benefit rights 
than do workers in younger groups. 

We want to safeguard and promote 
the spiritual, emotional, physical and 
economic well-being of our older citi 
zens; prevent physical and moral 
decay and breakdown. It is essential 
that we insure productiveness and 
creativity, independence and self- 
reliance among our aging population. 

One step—and a most important 
one—in this direction is developmet! 
and maintenance of employment prac 
tices which do not consign to the 
industrial limbo men and women, age 
40 or 45 and over, who are ready. 
eager and able to work. 
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AFL-CIO Secretary Schnitzler chats with conference delegates 
after the address he delivered at the luncheon session. 


better Community 


ls Theme of Parley 


THE AFL-CIO Community Services 
Committee was hailed by President 
George Meany as being “in keeping 
with the spirit of the trade union 
movement” and the Biblical injunc- 
tion, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” He spoke March 9 at 
a conference of the Community Serv- 
ices Committee held at the Willard 
Hotel in the nation’s capital. 

“To make democracy work,” said 


the president of the AFL-CIO, “com- 


Keenly interested in the proceedings were 
John Brophy, veteran of American unionism; 
George Richardson and Joseph A. Beirne. 
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munity service must be a community 
venture.” 

The program of the Community 
Services Committee, Mr. Meany de- 
clared, is an expression of the same 
spirit which led the American labor 
movement to improve living stand- 
ards, serve the nation in wartime and 
fight for public schools and civil 
rights. 

AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler, who addressed a 
conference luncheon, 
said that labor has 
mapped an “ambi- 
tious” community 
services program 
“built right into the 
AFL-CIO structure.” 
The “narrew” path 
into which trade un- 
ionism was once 
forced by weight of 
circumstances is a 
thing of the past, he 
declared. He pre- 
dicted increasing ef- 
forts and “greater 
tempo” in the realm 
of community services 
in the years ahead. 


AFL-CIO President Meany hailed 
the Community Services unit. 


Joseph A. Beirne, president of the 
Communications Workers and chair- 
man of the Community Services Com- 
mittee, told the conference that, as 
the future unfolds, trade unionists 
working for the betterment of Amer- 
ica’s communities will play vital 
roles. He emphasized the need of 
union representation at policy-mak- 
ing levels of social and welfare agen- 
cies. Mr. Beirne called the conference 
“tangible evidence of the integration 
of the merged labor movement. 

The sessions were attended by more 
than 150, including a number of lead- 
ers of AFL-CIO affiliates. Leo Perlis, 
director of the Community Services 
Committee, introduced President 
Meany. 

As a token of appreciation for la- 
bor’s contributions, the Boys’ Clubs 
of America presented a medallion 
and a citation to President Meany. 
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Labor and \on-Kerrous Metals 


By JAMES A. BROWNLOW 


President, Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 


the workers in the non-ferrous 

metals industry goes back a long 
way. The mining camps and com- 
pany towns were the scenes of many 
long and heroic struggles in the up- 
hill fight of the workers in this in- 
dustry to obtain improvements in 
their wages and working conditions, 
and the dignity and self-respect which 
can be achieved only through real 
collective bargaining. 

Books have been written on the 
history and development of collective 
bargaining in non-ferrous metals. The 
problems which have had to be faced 
and overcome were indeed difficult. 
The great copper and other non- 
ferrous mining corporations were 
thoroughly entrenched, and they vig- 
orously fought trade union organiza- 
tion by their employes and would not 
easily recognize the principles of col- 
lective bargaining. 

In Colorado and other gold and 
silver mining areas organization was 
attempted as early as 1860. Organi- 
zations of metal trades craftsmen were 
established in some of the mining 
camps as early as 1890. By 1893 all 
of the metal working crafts in Butte, 
Montana, were organized and were 
meeting jointly to protect their wel- 
fare. The metal crafts maintained 
their organizations in the mining 
camps, smelters and refineries of the 
Anaconda Company on a 100 per cent 
basis throughout the years. 

As workers would move from one 
mining camp to another, they carried 
the message of trade unionism with 
them and helped to prepare the way 
for organization in the great mining 
areas of the Southwest. There is 
probably no industry in which trade 
union activities have been subject to 
more internal conflict than in non- 
ferrous metals. From the early days 
of the Knights of Labor through the 
IWW and the Western Federation of 
Miners, there have been several or- 
ganizations representing workers in 
the industry and attempting to achieve 
the same objective of improving the 
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wages, hours and conditions of em- 
ployment in the industry. 

The tremendous demand for metals 
generated by World War II gave re- 
newed impetus to non-ferrous metals 
production. As mining installations 
became active to meet wartime metals 
requirements, the Metal Trades De- 
partment, in an effort to bring some 
coordination and cooperation into the 
organizational efforts of its local 
Metal Trades Councils and affiliated 
unions, called a conference in June 
of 1941 which resulted in uniting its 
several local Metal Trades Councils 
in the Intermountain Region into a 
District Metal Trades Council. 

That Council was the forerunner 
of the present Non-Ferrous Metals 
Council which has become instrumen- 
tal in bringing the metal trades groups 
in the non-ferrous industry into closer 
association with one another. Its pur- 
pose is to serve as a vehicle through 
which matters of general interest to 
the memberships of the affiliated or- 
ganizations may be considered and 
programs developed which will be 
beneficial to the workers in the non- 
ferrous metals industry. 

The annual conferences of the Non- 
Ferrous Metals Council bring together 
the leadership of the local Metal 





Trades Councils and local unions 
from the widespread and isolated lo. 
cations of the copper, lead, zinc and 
other non-ferrous metals opeations, 
These worker delegates have an op. 
portunity not only to meet together 
to consider their common problems 
but also to confer with international 
union and state federation representa- 
tives and officials of the AFL-CIO and 
the Metal Trades Department. These 
conferences help develop a closer as- 
sociation between the various local 
Councils and affiliated local unions 
and a closer working relationship 
among those charged with the difl. 
cult responsibility of adequately rep- 
resenting the workers in bargaining 
with the various units of the industry. 

They also serve as a means of 
bringing to the attention of the ap- 
propriate officials of the Metal Trades 
Department and of the AFL-CIO the 
position and desires of the workers 
in non-ferrous metals on all matters 
which vitally affect their welfare and 
well-being. 


ger Council has been of consider- 
able service to its affiliates in com- 
piling and supplying periodic releases 
giving the latest available information 
on non-ferrous industrial activities in 


each of the states. It also obtains 
and reproduces wage schedules and 
other pertinent information from new 
collective bargaining agreements in 
the industry and supplies such infor- 
mation to its affiliates, serving as 4 
clearing house and as a vehicle for 
keeping them informed on the latest 
developments in their industry. 

The Non-Ferrous Metals Council, 
in cooperation with the Metal Trades 
Department, has made several surveys 
of non-ferrous mining operations. The 
most recent was completed in Janu- 
ary, 1955, covering 124 locations in 
eleven states and embracing a total 
of close to 50,000 workers in copper. 
lead, zinc, gold, silver, manganese, 
tungsten, molybdenum, uranium, 00, 
vanadium, fluorspar, nickel, potash 
and cobalt. It showed, by states, the 
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gumber of camps, number of workers, 
their union affiliation and also the 
type of mine and other installations, 
kind of ore, etc. 

This survey was presented to the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor in January of 
\955 in connection with its study and 
consideration of the resolution re- 
ferred to it by the 1954 convention, 
requesting the issuance of a charter 
io the miners, smeltermen and refinery 
workers in non-ferrous metals. 

The resolution endorsing the is- 
suance of a charter to the non-ferrous 
miners’ group originated in the con- 
vention of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment. The Department’s convention 
in 1954 unanimously went on record 
as supporting the issuance of a charter 
in the metal mining industry while 
till recognizing and protecting the 
interests of the established craft un- 
ions. The Department instructed its 
delegate to introduce a similar resolu- 
tion into the 1954 AFL convention. 
This was done, and the AFL conven- 
tion referred it to the Executive Coun- 
cil with the recommendation “that all 
steps necessary to expediting the or- 
ganization of these workers be taken 
by the Executive Council.” 

A similar resolution was introduced 
in the last convention of the AFL in 


UNIONS IN JAPAN 


Japan was at its peak in the 

postwar years, during 1948 and 
1949, its total membership amounted 
to 6,700,000. By mid-June, 1954, 
this figure had decreased by only 
three-quarters of a million to 5,986,- 
000, according to the Japanese Min- 
istry of Labor. This is 39.6 per cent 
of the total number of employed 
workers, 

The movement at present suffers 
from several defects and weaknesses. 
There is a serious lack of unity 
among the truly democratic forces. 
ln some important industries the per- 


Wise the trade movement in 


centage of organized workers is often 


very low or divided between several 
different unions. The internal struc- 
ture of industrial unions tends to be 
on a company basis. 

It is somewhat misleading, per- 
haps, to have spoken of 39.6 per cent 
of Japanese workers as organized, 
‘or in some of the most important 
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New York last December and referred 
to the incoming Executive Council 
of the AFL-CIO. Pending affirmative 
action by the Executive Council on 
organization of non-ferrous metal 
miners, the Metal Trades Department 
will continue to be of all possible as- 
sistance through its Non-Ferrous Met- 
als Council and its local Metals Trades 
Councils to the workers einployed in 
the non-ferrous industry. 


HIS year the annual conference of 

the Non-Ferrous Metals Council 
will convene at Denver, Colorado, on 
April 12. It is anticipated that this 
conference will not only be informa- 
tive and educational to the delegates 
but that it will develop a uniform bar- 
gaining program for the forthcoming 
negotiations with the various com- 
panies in the industry. 

The development of a cohesive bar- 
gaining program and the method of 
achieving it through close cooperation 
between our various local Councils 
and affiliated local unions in their 
negotiations at the various camps are 
high on the list of items to receive 
the careful attention of the delegates. 

The maintenance of a healthy do- 
mestic non-ferrous metals industry is 
vital to our national welfare and de- 
fense. The workers in non-ferrous 


industries the degree of organization 
is extremely low, and also it hap- 
pens that where organization has 
taken place, it has resulted in several 
different unions instead of one union. 
Immediately after World War I the 
trade union movement spread rapidly 
in Japan and reached its peak in 
1935, when membership was more 
than 460,000. This, however, was 
not an organized movement based on 
genuine trade union principles as 
now established in Western countries. 
Only since World War II has trade 
unionism in Japan been based on 
freedom of association and speech 
and intended to improve conditions 
generally through collective bargain- 
ing and under guarantee of law. 
Before World War II the political 
system of Japan was dominated by 
feudalistic ideas deliberately fostered 
by the ruling class to safeguard their 
own position of power. As a result, 
democratic movements such as trade 


metals are certainly entitled to obtain 
and to maintain for themselves and 
their families a decent American 
standard of living and reasonable 
security in their employment. No 
matter how efficiently our non-ferrous 
industry may be operated, it cannot 
compete cost-wise with metal which 
may be dumped on our markets from 
foreign countries with low wage 
scales. We in the United States must 
develop and maintain a domestic met- 
als program which will meet all fore- 
seeable needs of our nation during 
periods of world crisis and not allow 
our national security to become de- 
pendent upon imported metals which 
either are excessively priced or un- 
available at any price during such 
periods. 

Trade unionists the nation over 
can gain much from studying the 
history of organization in the non- 
ferrous mining industry. The early 
experiences in Montana, the Coeur 
d’Alenes, Colorado and the Southwest- 
ern states form an historic though 
sometimes tragic picture of the strug- 
gle by these workers for improvements 
in their conditions and their firm 
resolve to gain’an effective voice in 
the determination of their wages, 
hours and other conditions of employ- 
ment through collective bargaining. 


By Y. HARAGUCHI 
Director, ICFTU Office in Japan 


unionism concentrated their efforts 
on attempting to get political and 
social freedom. 

The International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions has placed its 
hopes of preserving and promoting 
democracy in Japan on the trade un- 
ion movement. It believes that this 
movement can and must become an 
ever stronger bulwark against total- 
itarianism, whether Communist or 
reactionary. But to become an effec- 
tive force against all forms of total- 
itarian threats, the Japanese trade 
union movement must be united in 
democratic and free unionism. 

With this aim in view, the ICFTU 
has worked in Japan with great 
patience and understanding to 
achieve the maximum unity possible 
among the trade unions and to en- 
lighten the workers and their leaders 
on international matters so as to help 
them to unite the free world trade 
union movement. 
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The Lobby Probe 


SPECIAL Senate committee has been author- 
ized to undertake a full-scale investigation of 
political contributions by big business. This 

investigation was touched off by sensational dis- 
closures regarding the lobbying activities of gas 
and oil interests. President Eisenhower found 
these activities so reprehensible that he vetoed the 
bill freeing natural gas producers from federal 
price regulation on that very account. 

The AFL-CIO heartily supports this Senate in- 
vestigation. Despite the law forbidding political 
contributions by corporations, it is common knowl- 
edge in Washington that big business interests 
have financed political campaigns of individual 
candidates and political organizations through 
various legal loopholes. 

Frequently these contributions have been made 
in the name of corporation executives and mem- 
bers of their families. It was not until Senator 
Francis Case of South Dakota told the Senate he 
had been offered a $2500 campaign contribution 
by a lawyer representing a gas producer, in the 
expectation that the Senator would vote for the 
bill desired by the gas lobby, that the scandalous 
nature of big business influence upon the legisla- 
tive process was brought forcibly to public atten- 
tion. 

Since the Senate investigation was authorized, 
it has been stated in the press that the committee 
would inquire into political contributions by labor 
organizations as well as big business. One of the 
committee members, Senator Barry Goldwater of 
Arizona, has publicly announced that he will insist 
that the investigation be broadened to include 
unions. 

Labor welcomes such an investigation. The 


AFL-CIO, in accordance with the law, files with 
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Congress a complete record of all funds it receives 
in $1 voluntary political contributions from its 
members and all expenditures from those funds. 
There is nothing secret in these activities, which 
are completely open and aboveboard. 

Before the merger both the AFL and CIO main. 
tained separate political committees which col- 
lected campaign contributions from members and 
made expenditures in behalf of candidates from 
both parties who received labor endorsements. 
Since the merger the AFL-CIO has established the 
Committee on Political Education to carry on the 
same work. 

We are proud of the records of these commit- 
tees. With the help of state organizations, they 
have endorsed candidates for public office with 
outstanding records of public service. 

Perhaps an attempt will be made to indicate 
that labor’s campaign contributions to candidates. 
in the aggregate, matched those of business con- 
tributors. Such efforts will be doomed to failure, 
because the fact is that labor has never succeeded 


in raising by voluntary contributions more than 
a small fraction of the total amounts expended in 


any campaign. 

It is to the best interests of democracy that the 
cost of campaigns be financed by as many voters 
as possible, because this helps to arouse the politi 
cal consciousness and responsibility of the greal 
masses of the American electorate. It is also ob- 
viously in the national interest to prevent a few 
large campaign contributors from dominating the 
selection and election of candidates for public 
office. 

Might it not, therefore, be a good idea for Con- 
gress to provide by law for government financing 
of campaigns for federal office, as proposed in 
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§. 3242, a bill introduced by Senator Richard 


Neuberger and co-sponsored by Senators Morse, 


Murray, Douglas, Sparkman, Mansfield, Langer 


and Humphrey? If Congress refuses to adopt 
such a law, might it not then consider limiting all 


campaign contributions to a maximum of $1? 


Educational Log-Jam 


ECAUSE of the turbulent controversy in which 
our school system is now embroiled, there is 
grave danger that the fundamental needs will 

be ignored and neglected. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, therefore, to restore the proper focus in 
considering this problem. 

The facts are plain and unchallengeable: 

(1) The nation’s educational facilities are suf- 
fering from lack of funds with which to provide 
decent schools and the high standard of teaching 
to which our children are entitled. 

(2) The only way available to correct this situ- 
ation promptly and effectively is by Congressional 
enactment of an adequate program of federal aid 
to education. 

(3) There is overwhelming sentiment in Con- 
gress for the adoption of such a program. 


Despite these facts, federal aid legislation has 
been stalled in Congress. The log-jam has resulted 
from the introduction of the Powell amendment, 
specifically barring the allocation of federal aid 
funds to states which fail to comply with the Su- 
preme Court’s decision that segregation in publicly 
supported schools is unconstitutional. 

There is one man who can break this log-jam. 
He is the President of the United States. 

The President is sworn to uphold the Constitu- 
tion. In this case it is his duty and responsibility 
to notify Congress and the public that he will 
uphold the Constitution by refusing to authorize 
the allocation of federal aid funds voted by Con- 
gress to any state or school district which is in 
defiance of the Constitution, as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court. 





A FEW REMARKS 


by William F. Schnitzler 


Tuere IS AN ASPECT of la- 
bor’s role in contemporary Ameri- 
can life that merits a wider appre- 
ciation. Few outside the ranks of 
labor are fully aware of the part 
that our trade unions play in help- 
ing to make the local communities 
of America better, safer and more 
wholesome places in which to live. 

During its early days of struggle, 
labor was compelled to limit its ob- 
jectives to the achievement of the 
most immediate and pressing human 
needs. Its efforts were responsible 
for the amelioration of conditions 
SO oppressive, undemocratic and 
unjust that today we find it hard to 
believe that they could ever have 
actually existed—and been de- 
fended by the powers-that-were in 
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those days. Even then the efforts 
of labor were directed not only to- 
ward the improvement of the condi- 
tion of its own members but toward 
the greater welfare of the public as 
a whole. 

One of organized labor’s first 
great campaigns ended with victory 
in the establishment of a system of 
free public schools. The fruits of 
this victory have been enjoyed not 
only by the families of workers but 
by all American families. Other 
proud achievements of the early 
trade union movement were the 
elimination of child labor and of ex- 
cessively arduous work and long 
hours for women, the end of unsani- 
tary and dangerous firetrap sweat- 
shops in which women and children 


worked in virtual captivity, and the 
establishment of systems of state 
insurance for the casualties of in- 
dustry. Each of these reforms 
served to strengthen the foundations 
of our free society. 

As its membership has grown 
over the years, so likewise has the 
scope of labor’s interests and activ- 
ities grown. Today the trade union 
movement is fully awake to its 
broader civic responsibilities. 

We are actively seeking to encour- 
age and protect our future genera- 
tions through higher educational 
standards and facilities and better 
opportunities for a sound mental 
and physical growth, so that our 
youth may be given every chance in 
life. 
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The Amalgamated 


Clothing Work 


T'S 


By JACOB S. POTOFSKY 


President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


E story of the Amalgamated 
IP cstin Workers begar more 

than forty years ago, in Decem- 
ber, 1914, when the union was found- 
ed in New York City. We began with 
a membership of about 25,000 men 
and women, working in one of the 
most chaotic industries in the nation. 
It was an industry of the notorious 
sweatshop, of child labor, of home- 
work, of long periods of unemploy- 
ment, and of low pay and long hours 
during the busy seasons. 

Against their hardship, these work- 
ers had only the inner strength of 
free men, the experience of bitter, 
hard-fought strikes in New York, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Boston and else- 
where, and a great leader named Sid- 
ney Hillman. 

With their strength, their experi- 
ence and their leadership, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers now can 
boast of hundreds of thousands of 
members living and working in some 
600 cities in forty states of the Union 
and in four Canadian provinces. Our 
members make men’s and boys’ suits 
and coats, uniforms, sport clothes, 
neckwear, gloves and shirts, pajamas 
and other cotton garments. They 
work in retail clothing stores, in 
laundries, in cleaning and dyeing 
plants and in offices. 

They have won decent wages and 
hours, a comprehensive medical and 
welfare insurance plan, pensions and 
job security. They own banks, coop- 
erative housing developments, health 
clinics and their own insurance com- 
panies. They are active in the com- 
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munity. They have, in short, lifted 
themselves up to a new level of de- 
cency as workers and dignity as 
human beings. 

These are the bare facts of more 
than forty years of history. Behind 
lies a long and fascinating saga of 
progress, which in itself is only un- 
derstandable within a framework of 
knowledge about our industry. 

First, it is important to note that 
the Amalgamated is the union of the 
men’s clothing industry. Women’s 
clothing is made by the members of a 
sister union, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. 

Second, we are a mobile industry. 
A union which represents transit or 
telephone workers, for example, need 
have no fear that its industry will run 
away. In the men’s clothing and cot- 
ton garment industry, on the con- 
trary, it is all too easy for a manu- 
facturer to close up shop, ship his 
sewing machines to another city, train 
new workers—and he is in business, 
minus a union contract. 

Third, ours is an intensely competi- 
tive business, with many small manu- 
facturers constantly fighting to re- 
main in business, 
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Fourth, despite improvements over 
the years, this is still a seasonal in- 
dustry. In most plants the average 
worker must anticipate some period 
when there will be no work. (Forty 
years ago the average shop was open 
only six or seven months of the year.) 

Fifth, by its very nature and like 
other needle trades, ours is not a high 
wage industry. Ninety per cent of the 
workers are paid by the piece or 
dozen. Although wages in our indus- 
try have increased many times over 
in the past decades, they are not equal 
to those of the so-called basic indus- 
tries or of the craft industries. 

Sixth, there are more women than 
men in our industry. In men’s cloth- 
ing (suits and coats), women repre- 
sent 60 per cent of a labor force 
which is 98 per cent organized. In 
the cotton garment industry (shirts, 
pajamas, etc.), women represent 90 
per cent of our union members. 


Tr Is important to know these fac- 
tors, because they have influenced 
much of the history of our union. 
For example, to meet the problems 
inherent in an industry of many small 
units, the Amalgamated instituted in- 


For.four decades this union has been making 


bread-and-butter gains for its members. 


But that’s not all 


It has also been helping 


them to build better lives off the job. 
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dustry-wide bargaining. For the past 
twenty years collective bargaining has 
been undertaken with representatives 
of the entire clothing industry to set 
the pattern of wage increases, to build 
a national fund for social insurance 
and pensions, and for other improve- 
ments. 

To meet the complexity of piece 
rates and the challenge of a mobile 
industry, the Amalgamated had to 
take special measures to insure some 
degree of stabilization, so that the 
worker and his welfare would not be- 
come a victim of the ruthless compe- 
tition between firms in different lo- 
calities. 

To meet the problem of a competi- 
tive industry, the union has main- 
tained a constant and large-scale or- 
ganizing campaign, because in our 
industries the job of organizing the 
unorganized is never-ending. As an 
auxiliary of the organizing drive, the 
Amalgamated has also initiated one 
of the most extensive union label 
campaigns in the history of trade 
unionism. 

Finally, to meet the threat of sea- 
sonal work and unemployment, the 
Amalgamated was the first union to 
set up its own system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. This was accom- 
plished more than thirty years ago, 
and when the federal government took 
over responsibility through the Social 
Security Act, the Amalgamated’s plan 
was switched to provide a compre- 
hensive system of health and welfare 
benefits and pensions. 


I" ANY history of the Amalgamated, 
our health and welfare program 
would deserve a special chapter. The 
various benefits our members receive 
include, among others, life, disability, 


surgical, maternity, hospitalization 
and retirement, and many of these 
benefits are also available for depend- 
ents of Amalgamated members. They 
add up to a package of benefits that 
is highly prized by our entire mem- 
bership. 

There are at least two unusual 
aspects to our insurance program. In 
order to achieve the maximum bene- 
fits at the lowest administrative and 
overhead costs, and also to obtain the 
protection of governmental supervi- 
sion, the Amalgamated has set up its 
own insurance companies from which 
Virtually all our insurance policies 
are purchased. We now have two in- 
surance companies, New York and 
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Chicago. The combined reserves of all 
insurance funds total $120,000,000. 
These reserves are invested solely and 
exclusively in United States govern- 
ment bonds. 

Under our insurance program, also, 
an Amalgamated member can trans- 
fer from shop to shop, from city to 
city, even from industry to industry 
(under Amalgamated jurisdiction), 
and all his pension rights and bene- 
fits go with him. This system of reci- 
procity of funds has allowed our 
members an unusual degree of mo- 
bility, and makes it easier to change 
jobs, if necessary, in this industry of 
small firms. 

In addition, the union has set up 
four large modern health centers for 
the 100 per cent ambulatory care of 
approximately 100,000 members in 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
Through these centers, union mem- 
bers receive the best of medical atten- 
tion from highly trained doctors, 
using modern and extensive medical 
equipment. 


far nmned our history we have 


been inspired by the broad vision 
of our first president, Sidney Hillman, 


— 


The union label is pushed 
constantly by the Amalgamated. 


who died in 1946 after thirty-two 
years in harness. Hillman understood 
that the well-being of clothing work- 
ers would largely depend on the sta- 
bility of our industry, and under his 
leadership the Amalgamated and the 
men’s clothing industry established a 


The union’s banks in New York and Chicago were established to meet 
the needs of working people. Their assets exceed $100,000,000. 





The Amalgamated pioneered 
in low-cost cooperative housing, 


putting up these buildings in 1927. hy 


ie 


The union has proved that slums can be eradicated. It has sponsored a total of 2,500 housing units. 


pattern of productive and peaceful 
relations that goes back more than 
thirty years. 

One of the keys to our relationship 
is our system of arbitration, which 
was first established following the 
famous Hart Schaffner and Marx 
strike in Chicago in 1910. Ever since 
that time arbitration has been a regu- 
lar feature of our contracts. Many 
noted arbitrators, including John Wil- 
liams, James Mullenbach, Harry Mil- 
lis, William Leiserson and George W. 
Taylor, have served and continue to 
serve our industry. 

Hillman also realized that the wel- 
fare of clothing workers meant more 
than higher wages and shorter hours, 
and many of our pioneering activities 
have stemmed from a desire to go be- 
yond the usual boundaries of bread- 
and-butter unionism, to help build 
better lives for clothing workers out- 
side of the shop. 

For example, in 1927, in New York 
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City, the union built the first low-cost 
cooperative housing developments in 
the nation, and in 1930 we were the 
first organization to clear a slum 
when we erected modern apartments 
on the site of a rundown neighbor- 


The Clothing Workers have established modern 


hood on New York’s Lower East Side. 
By now the union has sponsored 
2,500 living units, and today many 
of the slums of New York and else- 
where are being cleared for similar 
housing, much of it built by unions. 
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health centers. 
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Sidney Hillman Foundation perpetuates his ideals of public service. 
Senator Morse of Oregon receives most recent award from President Potofsky. 


Thirty years ago the average worker 
had no institution from which he 
could obtain a loan at low interest 
rates, and no banking institution ex- 
isted which catered to the needs of 
working people. The Amalgamated 
banks in New York and Chicago, es- 
tablished in the 1920s, today are 
sound banking institutions, with as- 
sets of more than $100,000,000 and 
dedicated, as at the time they opened, 
to filling the banking needs of work- 
ing men and women. 

Hillman understood, too, that the 
many achievements we had won over 
the bargaining table and on the picket 
line could be taken away by legisla- 
tive action, and so he led the way in 
developing labor’s political action. It 
was under his impetus, too, that the 
Amalgamated fought so hard for the 
first wage and hour bill in 1937-38, 
and we have continued to play our 
part in the battle to maintain the 
minimum wage at a decent level ever 
since. 

Hillman recognized also that the 
welfare of clothing workers depended 
in large part on the welfare of other 
workers and on the welfare of the 
nation and of the world. Over the 
years, even when we were in our own 
infancy, we have supported with men 
and money the organizing efforts of 
our fellow unionists, notably in tex- 
tiles, autos and steel. We have par- 
ticipated in the major philanthropic 
drives of the nation, and have sup- 
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ported fellow trade unionists in Italy, 
Israel and elsewhere in their twin 
struggle against poverty and Commu- 
nist imperialism. 

The unity of labor has always 
meant much to us, so we have played 
a leading part in the efiorts finally 
leading to the merger of the AFL and 
the CIO, and have given full support 
to the ICFTU and other international 
organizations bent on democracy, se- 
curity and peace. 


In memory of Sidney Hillman, we 
established the Sidney Hillman Foun- 
dation, to perpetuate his ideals of 
public service. In the past nine years 
we have made grants of more than 
$300,000 for scholarships, lecture- 
ships, medical and academic research, 
and grants-in-aid. The Foundation 
has honored such outstanding leaders 
as President Truman, Senator Her- 
bert H. Lehman, Frank Graham. 
Oscar Ewing, Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 
and Senator Wayne L. Morse through 
its annual award for meritorious pub- 
lic service, and we have provided en- 
couragement for socially conscious 
authors and writers through our prize 
award program. 

It is a long, rich and full story, this 
story of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, and one that is difficult to 
compress into a few columns of type. 
The growth of our union, from its 
poverty-stricken beginnings to __ its 
present strength and responsibility, is 
a tribute to our American democracy, 
but while our achievement could only 
have happened in a climate of oppor- 
tunity such as ours, we feel that we, 
like the rest of labor, have contrib- 
uted to the nation as a whole. Be- 
cause through our union and the insti- 
tutions it has built, the hundreds of 
thousands of workers in our industry 
have won dignity, independence and 
security and been given the strength 
to play their full part in our universal 
search for peace and prosperity. 


Beautiful Pennsylvania estate has been converted into a recreational 
and cultural center for members of the union and their families. 








under the anti-trust laws,” is 

again being raised. Various or- 
ganizations, including the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
have made such proposals to Con- 
gress. 

The argument is a familiar one. 
Unions have grown so big, it is as- 
serted, that they constitute a danger 
to the success of our free enterprise 
system. The argument runs that anti- 
trust laws now apply only to busi- 
ness. This type of argument has been 
made for more than half a century. 
Although it has a plausible ring, it is 
as fraudulent as a $3 bill. 

The new call for the application of 
the anti-trust laws to labor unions, 
like similar cries in the past, ignores 
the bitter pages in American history 
reflecting use of anti-trust legislation 
to suppress legitimate union activities. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 


rT. old battle cry, “put the unions 


passed in 1890. At that time the 
American Federation of Labor was 
only nine years old, and trade unions 
were just beginning to assume a form 
adequate to represent the working 


people of America. The Congres- 
sional debate which preceded passage 
of the Sherman Act showed clearly 
that the lawmakers’ intent was solely 
to curb the abuses of big business 
combinations. There was no refer- 
ence to unions in the debate, nor was 
there any reference to unions in the 
text of the legislation. Senators and 
Congressmen who were supporters of 
labor voted for the Sherman Act. 

Despite these facts, in 1893 a fed- 
eral court in Louisiana ruled that a 
strike of draymen in New Orleans 
constituted an illegal restraint of in- 
terstate commerce under the terms of 
the Sherman Act. In enjoining the 
draymen’s strike, the court concluded 
that Congress, in legislating against 
restraint of trade, had acted so broad- 
ly that, whatever the source of the 
restraint, an injunction against it 
could be issued under the Sherman 
Act. Thereafter the courts frequently 
availed themselves of the injunctive 
power under the Sherman Act in 
many types of labor disputes. 
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By ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 
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In the Danbury Hatters’ case, the 
Supreme Court held that a nation- 
wide boycott of non-union hats ini- 
tiated by the Hatters Union violated 
the Sherman Act. The law made no 
distinction among various types of 
contracts, the court said, and any con- 
tract which might result in a restraint 
of trade was illegal under the Sher- 
man Act. 

In 1956 it is hard to realize the 
force with which the decision in the 
Danbury Hatters’ case burst upon 
the trade union movement. Here was 
a small union which, conducting a 
peaceful action, merely urged its 
members and sympathizers not to 
purchase the products of an anti- 
union hat concern. Nevertheless, the 
Hatters were deemed guilty under the 
Sherman Act. The funds of the union 
were confiscated and, when these were 
insufficient to pay the enormous fine 
which had been levied against the 
union, the homes and life savings of 
members of the union were seized. 

Shocked by the Supreme Court’s 
decision in this case, the organized 
labor movement launched an active 
campaign to show Congress and the 
public that there was a very wide gulf 
between action necessary to curb 
abuses perpetrated by big business 
combinations and the action that had 
actually been taken to stifle union 
organization. 

Four decades ago, when the Clay- 
ton Act was under consideration in 
Congress, labor succeeded in persuad- 





Old Cry Is Raised Again 


ing the lawmakers to include Section 
6, stating clearly that the labor of a 
human being was not a commodity 
or article of commerce. This action 
was supplemented by the language of 
Section 20, which was designed to 
remove the power of the federal courts 
to issue injunctions in cases involving 
labor disputes. 

However, anti-union employers 
were able to find a way around the 
Clayton Act safeguards. With the 
cooperation of the courts, the anti- 
union employers succeeded in getting 
these safeguards so diluted that the 
Clayton Act appeared to mean merely 
that workers had the legal right to 
organize into trade unions. It did not 
mean, according to the courts, that 
various types of union activity were 
protected against the injunction proc- 
ess. And so the anti-trust laws con- 
tinued to be used to break strikes and 
harass workers. 

Abuses of the injunction power 
were finally curbed in 1932 with the 
passage of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
The purpose of this law was to pro- 
tect union activity from government 
by injunction. Norris-LaGuardia 
banned injunctions in “any contro- 
versy concerning terms or conditions 
of employment * * * regardless of 
whether or not the disputants stand in 
the proximate relation of employer 
and employe.” 

In 1940 and 1941, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice made new efforts to 
use anti-trust laws against trade un- 
ions. This drive led to a series of 
Supreme Court decisions on the issue. 
Perhaps the mosi important principle 
enunciated by the Supreme Court was 
that when a union acts alone in behalf 
of the interests of its members, its 
activities do not fall under the anti- 
trust laws, which are designed for a 
fundamentally different purpose, the 
maintenance of competition among 
business enterprises. 

Many of the protections finally 
achieved for union activity in the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and the Wagner 
Act were negated by the passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. Because 
of that law, various types of union 
activity are again subject to govern 
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ment action. Once again injunctions 
against unions are being issued. And 
yet, not satisfied with the penalties 
and the restrictions imposed upon or- 
ganized labor by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
anti-union employers are seeking to 
open additional areas for court action 
against unions. If these anti-unicn 
employers should succeed, the result- 
ing application of anti-trust laws to 
unions would offer untold opportuni- 
ties for the stifling of traditional, 
peaceful and proper union activities. 

Unions of working people are 
fundamentally different from business 
enterprises and cannot be treated in 
the same way for purposes of anti- 
trust legislation. Business enterprises 
and labor unions are distinctly dif- 
ferent types of organizations. They 
differ in makeup, functions and ob- 
jectives. Basically, a business enter- 
prise represents an investment of 
capital—money. A labor union, on 
the other hand, is an organization of 
human beings—people. A _ business 
enterprise handles products. It buys 
and sells goods. But the central con- 
cern of a union is human beings and 
their welfare. A union is concerned 
with the labor of human beings and 
the terms under which it shall be per- 
formed. 

The prime objective of a business 
enterprise is profit. The success of a 
business is measured by the financial 
return on its investment. In sharp 
contrast, a labor union’s objective 
is protection and aid for workers. 
The success of a union is measured 
by the extent to which it can maintain 
and improve the working conditions 
and living standards of human beings, 
the men and women who are the mem- 
bers of the union. 

The differences between businesses 
and unions are vital differences. They 
go to the very heart of the distinction 
our society draws between the im- 
personal dealings of business and the 
personal, human nature of unions. 

This distinction was described by 
Samuel Gompers in 1914 in these 
clearcut terms: 

“The principle [that the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce] is the basis of 
industrial liberty. It distinguishes 
between the labor power of a human 
being who produces an article and 
the thing which he produces. 

“In brief, the thing upon which that 
principle is justified is as follows: 
Men and women are not of the same 
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nature as the things they make. Labor 
power is not a product. It is ability 
to produce. The products of labor 
may be bought and sold without af- 
fecting the freedom of the one who 
produces or owns them, but the labor 
power of an individuai cannot be 
separated from his living body. Regu- 
lation of and conditions affecting re- 
lations under which labor power is 
used are a part of the lives and the 
bodies of men and women. 

“Laws which apply the same regu- 
lation to workers and to the products 
made by workers are based upon the 
principle that there is no difference 
between men and things. That theory 
deries workers the consideration and 
the rights given to human beings. It 
denies the freedom and protection of 
free men and women.” 

We should not permit this funda- 
mental distinction to be obscured or 
forgotten. Let us not be led astray 
by the propaganda of anti-union em- 
ployers who urge application of busi- 
ness anti-trust laws to union activities. 

While union membership has in- 
creased during the past twenty years, 
the labor movement cannot be con- 
sidered “monopolistic,” nor does its 
strength create any threat to Amer- 
ica’s free enterprise system. 


7 HOSE who are agitating for the ex- 
tension of anti-trust laws to unions 
make constant references to what they 
choose to call “giant unions” and 
“the monopolistic power of unions.” 
These inaccurate phrases are used 
repeatedly in an efiort to delude some 
of the public into believing that it 
might make sense to apply anti-trust 
laws to “union trusts.” 

It is true, of course, that union 
membership and financial resources 
have increased since the days of the 
depression. But the growth of un- 
ions must be kept in proper perspec- 
tive. The total financial resources of 
all unions combined has been liberally 
estimated as perhaps as high as $1 
billion. This figure, standing alone, 
is highly misleading. Organized la- 
bor’s financial resources are not under 
the direction or control of any one or- 
ganization. Labor is not centrally 
controlled. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations is made up of 
almost 150 separate national and in- 
ternational unions. Each one of these 
unions determines its own policies. 
The national and international unions 


are made up of local unions. There 
are more than 60,000 locals, and they 
are largely autonomous. The various 
uniens do not act as a single unit. 
Each controls its own finances. 

The American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations no more controls the separate 
treasuries of its numerous affiliated 
organizations than the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce controls the assets of its 
member corporations. 

It is interesting to note that, if 
the total financial resources of all 
unions were to be divided among the 
more than 16,000,000 union members, 
there would perhaps be as much as 
$60 per member—probably less than 
one week’s wages per member. Far 
more significant, of course, is the fact 
that the financial resources of organ- 
ized labor in no way begin to match 
those of business. For example, the 
combined market value of corporate 
stock at the end of 1954, according 
to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, amounted to about $268 
billion. In contrast, the total resources 
of all American unions amount to 
far less than one-half of one per cent 
of that sum. The total resources of 
all unions combined do not even begin 
to match those of individual large 
corporations. The earnings and assets 
of General Motors alone are far in 
excess of the accumulated finances of 
all the unions, national and local, affi- 
liated with the AFL-CIO. 

Free enterprise in America is in 
no way endangered by the activities 
of organized labor. Rather, organ- 
ized labor is a staunch and consistent 
supporter of free enterprise. To the 
extent that organized labor has been 
successful in its objective of protect- 
ing wage-earners and improving 
American living standards, it has 
played a significant and most con- 
structive role in strengthening our 
free enterprise system. 

Gains in union membership and 
advances in living standards have 
not been harmful to business. These 
gains have not been achieved at the 
expense of business. The plain fact 
is that labor’s advances have gone 
hand in hand with the expanding 
prosperity of business. It would be 
ironic, therefore, if an anti-union seg- 
ment of industry were to succeed in 
muzzling union effectiveness by an 
extension of the anti-trust laws to 
trade unions under the guise of “de- 
fending the free enterprise systerm.” 
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Our Fight Against 
FILTHY POULTRY 


By PATRICK E. GORMAN 


Secretary-Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America 


be driven from the market as a 

result of a public service cam- 
paign launched by organized labor. 
Leading the fight to assure consumers 
wholesome poultry, unions are acting 
on one of the nation’s most important 
current health needs. 

A variety of public health conscious 
groups end individuals have from 
time to time demanded an end to the 
scandalous flow of garbage emanating 
from some poultry processing plants. 
But their cries were inaudible and in- 
effective until labor came into this 
consumer battle. 

Today legislation is in the making 
both in Congress and in some state 
legislatures. Heading the drive for 
enactment is the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen. But 
vigorously aiding and supporting it 
are the AFL-CIO and hundreds of 
international unions, locals, state fed- 
erations, state industrial union coun- 
cils, city central labor unions and city 
industrial union councils. 

The campaign is certainly an im- 
portant one for the welfare of the na- 
tion. The “fast buck” element of the 
poultry processing industry is sending 
literally millions of diseased, contami- 
nated and adulterated chickens and 
other poultry to stores each year. 

Chiselers and “fast buck” boys ex- 
ist in every industry, of course. But, 
uniquely, in poultry processing they 
can sell garbage virtually unham- 
pered. They can maintain rodent- 
infested, refuse-littered and filth-en- 
crusted plants. They can doctor up 
the looks of sore-bearing and decay- 


Pe an and diseased poultry will 
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ing chickens and offer these as health- 
ful products to the public. 

All this, and worse, is possible be- 
cause virtually no adequate poultry 
inspection for wholesomeness exists. 
The Department of Agriculture oper- 
ates a voluntary inspection program, 
but it covers only about 21 per cent of 
poultry in interstate commerce. And 
the program does an ineffective job 
on even this fraction. State laws are 
few and generally inadequate. 

The results of this situation are hor- 
rifying. The Public Health Service 
reports that an average of one-fourth 
to one-third of the cases of food poi- 
soning reported each year are due to 
poultry or poultry products. In 1953 
poultry was responsible for 44 per 
cent of the outbreaks attributed to 


foods other than milk and milk prod. 
ucts—4,403 poultry cases out of a 
total of 9,914. 

Man can catch no less than thirty. 
four diseases from poultry. Some 
twenty-six are diseases with which the 
poultry itself can be infected and are 
transmissible to man. These include 
the pneumonia - like and sometimes 
deadly psittacosis, the virus Newcastle 
Disease, the infection salmonellosis 
and a variety of fungus infections. 

Cyclically, some of these diseases 
cause major outbreaks. In 1954, in 
Texas, psittacosis spread among tur- 
key flocks and from them to humans. 
Some two hundred cases of human 
illness were reported and one or two 
deaths have been attributed to the 
epidemic. 

The other eight diseases are carried 
by chickens and turkeys to man. The 
poultry does not catch paratyphoid 
fever, amebic dysentery or infectious 
hepatitis. But when processed in filthy 
surroundings, it picks up these germs 
and can infect humans with them. 

Because it has tens of thousands of 
members working in poultry process- 
ing plants, the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen long 
ago became concerned about the con- 
sumer and industrial health problems 
posed by the operations of some proc: 
essors. Poultry workers would relate 
stories of how their stomachs were 
turned by the stench of decomposed 
poultry; how chickens’ wings and legs 
were sent to market even though the 
body of the birds clearly indicated 
tuberculosis and other diseases; how 
sores were cut off chickens and the 
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bodies of these diseased birds were 
puffed up to make them look pal- 
atable. 

“Do something about it!” was a 
frequent demand of the poultry work- 
ers. When the Texas psittacosis out- 
break occurred, these demands be- 
came especially frequent. 

The international union, after care- 
ful consideration of the problem, told 
its locals to work for adequate sani- 
tary standards in their plants, if these 
did not already exist. If talks with 
management brought no result, the 
locals were given the right to strike 
to enforce basic sanitary safeguards. 

But this solved few problems. The 
organized plants are generally run 
by the more enlightened processors 
and are generally operated under 
modern and clean conditions. Any- 
way, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen could not solve 
the problem of diseased poultry going 
to the consumer, nor was it the proper 
agency to do so. 

What was needed, we realized, was 
mandatory inspection of poultry on 
a federal, state and local level. In- 
spection had torn disease and filth 
from the one-time jungle of the meat 
packing industry. It could do the 
same in the poultry industry. 

With these facts in mind, the union 
began its large-scale educational cam- 
paign to enlist support for federal, 
state and municipal legislation. In 
pamphlets, articles and conversations, 
the officers and staff of the Amalga- 
mated told of the need for mandatory 
inspection to anyone and everyone 
who would read or listen. 

In 1955, Senator Paul Douglas and 
Congressman Melvin P. Price intro- 
duced resolutions in the Senate and 
House calling for an investigation of 
the poultry processing industry. These 
resolutions were aimed at the reenact- 
ment of the classical pattern of meat 
inspection legislation. Congressional 
committees would be so shocked by 
the scandalous conditions they found 
during their investigation, it was be- 
lieved, that they would urge poultry 
inspection legislation upon Congress. 

But the resolutions languished in 
committee. No investigation was 
forthcoming. A new approach was 
necessary. It was provided this year. 
Senator James Murray of Montana 
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rule in 
many poultry plants. 
Change will come when 
a strong law is passed. 


and seven other Senators introduced 
S. 3176, spelling out the framework 
of an actual inspection system. The 
bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman J. 
Percy Priest of Tennessee (H.R. 
8599) and Congressman Don Hay- 
worth (H.R. 9006). 

These bills would offer excellent 
protection to consumers and poultry 
workers. They would make effective 
and adequate poultry inspection a 
reality and rid interstate commerce 
of poultry unfit for human consump- 
tion. 

According to the measures, the 
Food and Drug Administration would 
set up a Poultry Inspection Service. 
This Service would inspect poultry 
both before and after slaughter. It 
would also enforce basic sanitary 
standards, established in rules sup- 
plementing the bill. ‘ 

Healthy poultry would be narked 
as wholesome by the inspector and 
sent to market. But diseased birds 
would be destroyed under the in- 
spector’s supervision. 

All poultry moving in interstate 
commerce would have to bear a tag 
showing it had been approved as 
wholesome. Stiff penalties would be 
provided for the violation of this 
and other provisions of the bill. 

The fight to enact this legislation 
will not be an easy one. Strong, 
wealthy and determined opposition 
has already demonstrated that it wants 
to maintain the old system of “let 
the buyer beware.” The men who 
are making profit out of the filth and 
disease peddled to the public are not 
willing to forego these ill-gotten gains 
in the future. They are not only 
fighting this legislation but are dup- 

























































































Poultry unfit for human consumption 
moves daily in interstate commerce. 


Effective inspection doesn’t exist. 


ing sincere groups into joining the 
opposition. 

Many public health conscious or- 
ganizations are lining up with labor 
for the bills. The General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the National 
Farmers Union are two notable ex- 
amples. But organized labor can and 
must continue to lead this battle to 
safeguard the consumer. The Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen realize this. We shall cer- 
tainly do all.in our power to bring 
the drive for a poultry inspection law 
to a successful fruition. 

The efforts on behalf of this legis- 
lation by all trade union officers and 
members are vital. Through letters 
and personal contacts, we should con- 
vince Congressmen, state legislators 
and organizations of the need to sup- 
port the inspection bills. 

Our actions will speed the day when 
families can eat all poultry with as- 
surance. We can wipe out one of 


the nation’s top consumer health 
menaces and bring about a new day 
in American public health. 
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Carrying signs, 300 New York City teachers traveled to Albany to press fight for collective bargaining and salary increases. 


@bov NEWS BRIS 


>Fifty members of Local 1277 of the 
Painters recently volunteered their 
time and skills to paint the exterior 
of the Eugene, Ore., Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospital School. Paint for 
the project was donated by Local 1273 
of the Carpenters. Ladders, equip- 
ment and refreshments were supplied 
by the Painting Contractors Associa- 
tion of Eugene. 


>The Connecticut State Industrial 
Union Council and the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor have joined 
forces in an effort to save rent con- 
trols, They have established a joint 
committee. The housing shortage 
continues acute in Connecticut. Low- 
income families now occupy most of 
the 350,000 rental units in thirty- 
two cities and towns which are in 
danger of being decontrolled. 


>Members of Local 381, Paper Work- 
ers, have achieved three weeks vaca- 
tion after seven years of service in a 
new accord with the Einson-Freeman 
Company, Fairlawn, N. J. The new 
three-year pact also calls for wage 
increases, ten paid holidays and other 


benefits. 
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bLocal 1199, Retail Drug Employes, 
New York City, has presented a 
$5000 check to aid R. L. Drew, un- 
dertaker at Clarksdale, Miss., victim- 
ized by the White Citizens Council. 
A bank canceled a $3000 loan on Mr. 
Drew’s home because he opposed 
school segregation. 


bLocal 64 of the United Rubber 
Workers has gained higher hourly 
wages in an agreement with the Pa- 
cific Tire and Rubber Company, Oak- 
land, Calif. The pact calls for eight 
paid holidays, adjustment of intra- 
plant inequities and an improved va- 
cation schedule. 


bA package increase of 18 cents an 
hour has been obtained by Local 536 
of the Retail Clerks in a new agree- 
ment with the Kroger Company, 
Peoria, Ill. The contract covers 
twenty-seven stores and is spread 
across five classifications. 


>A substantial wage increase and 
other gains have been won by Local 
150 of the United Furniture Work- 
ers at the Milwaukee Chair Company, 
Milwaukee. 


bLocal 76, Building Service Enm- 
ployes, is one of the unions repre- 
sented at Disneyland in Anaheim, 
Calif. Disneyland is now 100 per 
cent union. 


>Wage increases have been obtained 
by Local 235, United Furniture 
Workers, in a one-year contract with 
the Osborne Brush Manufacturing 
Company, Henderson, Ky. 


J. Albert Woll (above) has been 
appointed AFL-CIO general counsel. 
Arthur J. Goldberg will serve as 
special counsel, it was announced. 
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President Emil Rieve of the Textile 
Workers Union of America has an- 
nounced that he will not be a candi- 
date for reelection. He plans to con- 
finue as a member of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council, he said. Mr. 
Rieve, who has headed the union 
since it was founded, said his health 
no longer would permit the “constant 
exertion, long hours and nervous 
strain which the presidency de- 
mands.” 


bLocal 379, Chemical Workers, has 
signed a first contract with the Stand- 
ard Chemical Company, Beauhar- 
nois, Quebec, Canada. The union 
obtained a general wage increasc, a 
pension plan and additional fringe 


benefits. 


bLocal 1190 of the Steelworkers, 
Wheeling, W. Va., has set up a fund 
providing two annual $500 scholar- 
ships at Steubenville College. The 
college will set aside half of the 
money paid by the union and will 
eventually establish a third scholar- 
ship. 


>A 10-cent hourly wage increase and 
an additional paid holiday have been 
won by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers at eighteen Quebec com- 
panies. The settlement came after 
a three-day strike. President Jacob 
§. Potofsky led the union’s negotia- 
tors at the bargaining session in New 


York City. 


Triple pay for any work performed 
on Christmas Day or New Year’s is 
anew benefit gained by members of 
Local 442, Chemical Workers, in a 
contract renewal with the Electro Re- 
fractories and Abrasives Company. 


The rubber workers have obtained 
increased pension and insurance ben- 
efits for 2,500 employes of the Rich- 
ardson Company at plants in Illinois, 
Indiana, Texas, Utah, Georgia and 
New Jersey. 


’Higher hourly pay has been won by 
Local 432, United Furniture Work- 
ers, in a new contract negotiated with 


the Aladdin Company, Bay City, 
Mich. 


The Paper Workers have won a rep- 
resentation election at a new Rayonier 
mill, Jessup, Ga. 


Local 373, Retail Clerks, has won an 
NLRB representation election at 


Montgomery Ward, Napa, Calif. 
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AFL-CIO President George Meany met with President Giovanni Gronchi 


of Italy when the latter visited Washington. 


U.S. labor has always 


encouraged those Italians who strive to build a prosperous democracy. 


bOn the advice of his physician, Pres- 
ident Frank Hull of the Operative 
Potters has resigned his office. E. L. 
Wheatley, 
assumed the duties of acting presi- 
dent. A member of the union since 
1915, Mr. Wheatley in his early days 
at the trade traveled from coast to 
coast and worked in a number of 
pottery towns. 


>More than 400 editorial, circulation 
and building employes of the Toronto 
Telegram will benefit under a three- 
year contract signed with the Tor- 
onto Newspaper Guild. Up to six 
months of paid sick leave, the check- 
off and maintenance of membership 
are provided, in addition to pay in- 
creases and a 3714-hour week by the 
end of the year. 


first vice-president, has * 


>The United Auto Workers have 
gained wage increases and other ben- 
efits at Lear, Inc., maker of aircraft 
electronic equipment, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The union has won a com- 
pany-paid pension plan providing 
$2.25 a month per year of service, 
fully vested for all workers with ten 
years’ seniority, regardless of age. 


>Wage boosts of from 10 to 25 cents 
per hour, retroactive to last June, 
have been written into a new agree- 
ment between Local 594, Retail 
Clerks, and the Center Supermarket, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


bLocal 97, Public Employes, has ob- 
tained higher pay and fringe benefits 


in a new agreement at Waukesha, 


Wis. 
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Automation's First Cousin 


From The Carpenter 


Prefabricated house construction is here 
to stay. That is the only conclusion which 
can be reached by studying the spectacu- 
lar record of the prefab industry. To as- 
sume anything else is to make the same 
mistake the buggy-whip makers made 
when the automobile first appeared on 
the market. 

However, all indications are that prefabs 
are finding the competition tougher as con- 
ventional builders step up their efficiency. 
In order to survive, conventional builders 
have had to learn many things, such as 
buying lumber cut to size, using tilt-up 
methods and cutting out all waste in ma- 
terials. So they are able to give more and 
more house for the money. Another fac- 
tor which operates in their favor is the 
fact that they can offer more individuality 
than prefabs. 

Trends and changes in manufacturing 
methods and techniques cannot be stopped 
or reversed. But the sting can be taken 
out of them through organization. In a 
real sense, the changes which are taking 
place in the house construction field are 
a version of automation. As this journal 
has often pointed out, the only answer to 
automation is unionism. 

Unionism met the threats of electricity 
and steam. Unionism secured workers a 
decent share of the fruits of mechaniza- 
tion brought on by steam and electricity. 
It can do the same in this age of automa- 
tion. But it can do so only if every union 


member accepts a share of the responsi- 


bility for getting the job done. 
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Advertisers and the Press 
From United Rubber Worker 


For many years, daily newspapers have 
been denying charges that their editorial 
policies and sometimes their news coverage 
are influenced by advertisers. In some 
cases, no doubt, their protestations of in- 
nocence were well-founded. In too many 
instances, however, the accusations were 
justified. 

The vice president of a very large food 
canning outfit insists that advertisers have 
a duty to use their economic force to in- 
fluence newspaper editorial policies. He 
expressed himself this way: Advertisers 
“have the right to ask not merely whether 
the medium in question will sell goods .. . 
but whether, while pocketing the adver- 
tiser’s money and publishing his adver- 
tising, it is permitting its editorial writers 
er its columnists or commentators to dis- 
credit business and businessmen.” 

As we understand it, the American daily 
press was never intended to become a 
propaganda medium for any group of 
people. The function of a daily newspa- 
per is to report the news without fear or 
favor. The editorial columns are supposed 
to give the editorial staffs an opportunity 
to express their personal views, based upon 
their interpretation or knowledge of avail- 
able facts, 

Unfortunately, too many newspapers 
have seriously strayed from accepted jour- 
nalistic paths, upon occasion. Out of 
1,765 dailies, we regret to say that many 
of them have made a habit of straying. 

The strayers usually slant their news 
columns so as to favor or protect certain 


A GREAT SHOW 


SEATTLE'’S CIVIC AUDITORIUM will be the scene of the AFL-CIO 
Union Industries Show of 1956. The mammoth labor-management 
exposition will open April 20 and continue through April 25. The 
show is sponsored by the AFL-CIO Union Label and Service Trades 
Department. Director Raymond Leheney expects huae crowds. 
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interests with which they are particularly 
friendly. On the other hand, most of 
these transgressors consider organized la- 
bor their lawful target—which is clearly 
illustrated by their insistence upon pic. 
turing unionists as perennial culprits who 
operate in their own selfish interests with 
no consideration for the public welfare. 


Jobs Off in Detroit 
From Michigan CIO News 


Even during 1955’s so-called prosperous 
times, employment in the Detroit area fell 
30,000 short of the 1953 record figure. This 
marks the second year in a row of the 
Eisenhower Administration in which De- 
troit area employment has taken a dip. 
Employment during 1954 was 111,000 below 
the average of the year before. 

The figures bear out laboer’s contention 
that all the “prosperity” of the last three 
years has been for the benefit of the large 
corporations. Despite the drop in employ- 
ment, the auto industry was able to turn 
out a record 9,200,000 vehicles—including 
nearly 8,000,000 passenger cars. 

The growing use of automation resulted 
in factory payrolls trailing the 1953 average 
by 68,000 and the 1951 total by 5,000. The 
automatic machines displaced thousands of 
workers and contributed to the amassing of 
record profits by the major corporations. 

General Motors became the first corpora: 
tion in world history to earn better than §1 
billion in a year. Ford profits jumped 92 
per cent over 1954 to also reach a peak for 
the company. Chrysler also did well, re- 
covering from a bad year in 1954. 
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MR. McDONALD 


State Federation of Labor is now 

in its second half-century of serv- 
ice to the working people of our state. 
Year by year, the State Federation of 
Labor has kept pace with the ad- 
vances and changes in Oregon’s in- 
dustrial and social relations. In a 
number of instances we have led the 
way. 

Our record of participation in pub- 
lic affairs is a lengthy one. But this 
is not to say that the State Federation 
of Labor has neglected labor’s bread- 
and-butter problems. 

Today, where can one draw a line 
between the workingman’s bread-and- 
butter problems and the vital affairs 
of community, state and nation? Such 
is the complexity of modern society 
that it is all but impossible to draw 
such a line. 

Oregon has 675,000 gainfully em- 
ployed citizens. About 250,000 of 
them are members of AFL-CIO un- 
ions. Trade unionists and their fam- 
ilies comprise a large part of the 
state’s total population. 

The Oregon State Federation of 
Labor has held annual conventions 
since its establishment. The policies 
and programs are set by the delegates 
at the conventions. Between conven- 
tions the affairs of the Federation are 
in the hands of an Executive Board 
representing all areas of the state and 
an elected executive secretary. All 
officers are elected for two-year terms. 


("Sate Feer in 1902, the Oregon 
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By J. D. McDONALD and JAMES T. MARR 


President and Executive Secretary, Respectively, 
Oregon State Federation of Labor 


President McDonald 

has served since 1943. 

Executive Secretary 

Marr, who is the execu- 

tive officer in charge, 

has served since 1944. The executive 
secretary has two assistants. One is 
the president of the State Federation 
of Labor, who is employed as a full- 
time field man. The other assistant is 
the director of research and educa- 
tion. The Oregon State Federation of 
Labor also has a union label director. 

By direction of the 1955 conven- 
tion, employment on a full-time basis 
has been given to an able woman 
whose job is to promote political edu- 
cation among the feminine members 
of the families of trade unionists. The 
convention authorized a one-cent in- 
crease in per capita tax to carry out 
this important work. 

The union label director of the 
State Federation of Labor is respon- 
sible for putting on union label dis- 
plays at the state fair and also at 
county fairs. Our union label ex- 
hibits at fairs are proving to be a 
most worthwhile investment. Union 
employers as well as the members of 
our organizations are beginning to see 
the value of union label promotion. 

Oregon labor gives a great deal of 
attention to the field of legislation. 
Substantial gains have been made in 
workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment insurance. In 1953 we suc- 
cessfully beat down attempts to adopt 
so-called “right to work” legislation. 
That same year Oregon labor tried but 
failed to prevent the passage of an 
anti-picketing law. Although the 
the state’s highest court branded the 


most vicious part of the law uncon- 
stitutional, other bad features of the 
anti-picketing law continue in force. 

If in 1956 the working people of 
Oregon can elect more friendly legis- 
lators, repeal of the statute may re- 
sult in 1957. This law has been a 
definite boon to lawyers, but experi- 
ence has shown that it has failed 
completely to serve the best interests 
of either workers or employers. 


OR many years the Oregon State 

Federation of Labor has been ac- 
tive in the fields of public education 
and taxation. The Federation’s work 
in regard to taxation has played an 
important part in giving Oregon one 
of the few comparatively progressive 
tax systems in the nation. Attempts to 
foist a sales tax upon the citizens of 
our state have been defeated at the 
polls five times. 

A State Federation of Labor rep- 
resentative assigned specifically to 
taxation and educational affairs is in 
constant attendance at the meetings 
of the legislature’s taxation and edu- 
cation committees during the sessions 
of the law-making body. Between 
sessions of the legislature this rep- 
resentative follows the work of in- 
terim committees in the two areas. 

The Oregon State Federation of 
Labor pioneered in college scholar- 
ship awards for high school students. 
Last year was the ninth in which stu- 
dents were given help in meeting their 
college expenses. We gave three $500 
scholarships and made three addi- 
tional awards of $100 each. 

All the scholarship contestants are 
judged on their records as students 
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and on their knowledge and under- 
standing of unions and management 
and of the roles they play, singly and 
together, in the American economy. 
The contest judges are always edu- 
cators of the highest standing in the 
community and are not in any way 
connected with the operation of trade 
unions. Our annual scholarship pro- 
gram is made possible by wholly vol- 
untary contributions by local unions 
affiliated with the State Federation. 


H°” are Oregon’s unions progress- 
ing in the organization of the un- 
organized? The anti-picketing law has 
slowed effective organizational activ- 
ity, especially in the service trades. 
However, even the service unions have 
been able to hold the gains they had 
before the law curbing picketing was 
enacted in 1953. 

Back in 1939 the Oregon State Fed- 
eration of Labor offered to sit down 
with the employers and arrive at 
equitable settlements of our differ- 
ences around the conference table 
instead of the courtroom. This spade- 
work has paid. Most employer groups 
in our state deal fairly and honestly 
with the unions to which working peo- 
ple belong. There are a few excep- 
tions, of course. 

Oregon labor’s organizational 
weak spots are found chiefly among 
department store clerks, office work- 
ers, teachers and public employes 
(especially outside of Portland) and 
in banking, insurance and related 
fields. 

In 1954 the working people of our 
state showed a determination to take 
a very active part in politics. As a 
result of this determination, for the 
first time in forty years a liberal 
Democrat was elected to the United 
State Senate from Oregon. This 
year we predict that these same vot- 
ers, plus the newly registered and 
those who will have switched their 
registrations, will reelect that great 
liberal, Senator Wayne Morse. No 
difficulty is expected in reelecting 
Congresswoman Edith Green of the 
Third District. 

As for other Congressional tests in 
this year’s balloting, no predictions 
can be made now because it is not yet 
known who the candidates will be. 
But in every contest the working peo- 
ple will be backing those who deserve 
support and opposing those whose rec- 
ords show that they are against labor’s 
objectives. 

Wage-wise, Oregon is near the top 
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‘MR. MARR 


of the nation for production workers. 
Unionized employes in our state do a 
good day’s work for a day’s pay. 
Sound relations between unions and 
employers are an important contribut- 
ing factor. In local union elections 
in Oregon, the members of our affili- 
ated organizations, in almost all in- 
stances, have chosen excellent officers. 
We have had few major strikes. On 
the other hand, our unions have dem- 
onstrated that, while always prefer- 
ring to settle differences at the bar- 
gaining table, they can be tough when 
the occasion obviously demands it. 
We are certain that good times are 
in store for all the trade unionists of 
our state in the days to come. Surely 
much more will be accomplished in 
Oregon, as elsewhere in the nation, 
now that the merger of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has been effected. We expect little 
difficulty in working out merger plans 


in our state. When the amalgamation 
has been completed in Oregon, every 
labor official will be able to concen. 
trate on the problems of those we rep. 
resent and on the vital task of organ. 
ization of the unorganized workers, 

The Pacific Northwest has grown 
tremendously during the past decade. 
We will experience still greater growth 
if the federal government again rec. 
ognizes the need for federal power 
development in a way that will utilize 
major streams for multi-purpose de. 
velopment. Federal power develop. 
ment has provided the base for the 
development and expansion of private 
industrial enterprise in the Pacific 
Northwest. The record clearly shows 
that, as industry has grown, the pri- 
vate utilities have prospered. 

The executive secretary of the Ore- 
gon State Federation of Labor is 
also the president of the National 
Hells Canyon Association. He has 
headed this group for more than two 
years. It has the support not only of 
organized labor in Oregon but also 
of unions throughout the Pacific 
Northwest and some distant areas. 
The Hells Canyon Association is 
geared to carry the federal-versus- 
“partnership” development fight to 
the highest court in the land if that 
is what should be required to preserve 
for all time the nation’s best remain- 
ing natural multi-purpose site. 

Members of organized labor who 
have selected Oregon as their adopted 
state, as well as our native-born wage- 
earners who know no other state, are 
united in their belief that Oregon is 
the finest state in which to live and 
work, 


Eisenhower’s Economic Report 
(Continued from Page 5) 


hardly any examination of the social 
objectives of economic growth. Sta- 
tistical indexes of past economic per- 
formance—and projections into the 
future—have their relative importance 
in economic analysis. But they are 
tools and not ends in themselves. 
The function of our economic sys- 
tem is to serve the welfare of the 
American people and of the nation, 
within the limits of our manpower, 
ingenuity and natural resources. So- 
cial and moral considerations have a 
proper and important place in eco- 
nomic policy determinations. 
Stringent budgetary limitations are 
imposed by the report on much- 


needed human welfare and _ public 
service programs. Such programs 
and the social needs that make their 
fulfillment urgent are approached in 
the report from the penny-pinching 
viewpoint of an accountant’s profit- 
and-loss balance sheet. 

A rich and expanding economy 
makes it possible to achieve signifi- 
cant progress in meeting the back- 
log of welfare and public service 
needs. Such programs can be gotten 
under way without long delays if the 
desire and the will are present to do 
so. It.is necessary to have federal 
leadership and guidance from the 
executive and legislative branches of 
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government—-not rhetoric followed 
by inadequate program proposals. 
"Despite the general improvement of 
economic and social conditions dur- 
ing the past twenty years and the ex- 
pansion of the national economy since 
the end of World War II, the problem 
of low-income families persists. Ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau, in 1954 
there were 20,914,000 American fami- 
lies and unrelated individuals with 
annual incomes of $3000 a year or 
less—over 40 per cent of the total 
number of 51,557,000 families and 
unrelated individuals. This is a na- 
tional human problem that requires 
immediate positive action. 


cTION by this session of Congress 
to extend the coverage of the 
minimum wage law to working men 
and women in retail trade, laundries, 
hotels, restaurants, large-scale farms 
and other unprotected trades and 
services would be one long step to- 
ward lifting income levels and living 
conditions of low-income families. 
These families are in much greater 
need of government assistance than 
stockholders, for whom special tax 
privileges were provided. 

There is also need to adopt a meas- 
ure to provide disability insurance, 
under the social security system, to 
workers temporarily or permanently 
disabled, instead of compelling them 
to wait for OASI benefits at the age 
of 65. The OASI eligibility age for 
women should likewise be reduced 
below the present age requirement 
of 65. 

There is urgent need, too, for a 
comprehensive national health insur- 
ance program to provide some meas- 
ure of protection against the financial 
hazards of illness. 

A survey of school facilities in 1951 
revealed that 33 per cent of our school 
buildings were unsatisfactory in terms 
of structure, location, safety or sani- 
tation. Approximately one out of five 
school children were housed in build- 
ings rated as unsatisfactory. This 
situation is not improving and inade- 
quate school facilities have become 
widespread. Woefully inadequate ed- 
ucational facilities will remain until 
we can get a bold program of federal 
aid for school construction—some- 
thing considerably more than the 
Administration has recommended. 

School structures are only one part 
of the social deficit in the field of edu- 


cation, There is urgent need for 
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thousands of qualified and properly 
paid teachers in the nation’s school 
system, attainable only with federal 
aid. 

According to an article in the May, 
1955, issue of Public Health Reports, 
the U.S. needed 1,926,600 civilian 
hospital beds in 1955. There were 
only 1,275,072 beds in existence, of 
which 176,257 were listed as unac- 
ceptable on the basis of fire and 
health hazards. The deficit of civilian 
hospital beds in 1955 was 838,745. 
The need is greatest in mental hos- 
pitals and chronic hospitals. 

America needs 2,000,000 new 
urban, rural and farm homes each 
year, to supply adequate dwellings for 
American families—500,000 a year 
to replace substandard units, 160,000 
annually to replace losses and 1,400,- 
000 yearly to meet the needs of addi- 
tional households. 

Upper-income families and some 
middle-income families can obtain 
adequate housing under private and 
currently prevalent financing terms. 
To meet the housing needs of the ma- 
jority of middle-income families, a 
federal program of stimulating pri- 
vate and cooperative housing con- 
struction is required. 

The housing needs of low-income 
families can be met only through a 
program of public housing. The 
present trickle of public housing—less 
than 20,000 non-farm housing starts 
per year in 1954 and 1955—cannot 
even begin to meet a minute portion 
of the housing needs of low-income 
families. 

There are many additional needs 
that should be met in the years ahead 
—in road construction and mainte- 
nance, for example, and in the con- 
servation and development of our nat- 
ural resources. 


FOR A BETTER CONGRESS 








An economy as large and produc- 
tive as ours can go a long way to- 
ward meeting these and similar needs. 
The efforts to do so need not and 
should not be based on partisan poli- 
tics. Positive leadership and guid- 
ance should be forthcoming from the 
executive and legislative branches of 
our federal government. 


Conclusion 


In summary: 

(1) The President’s economic re- 
port fails to comply with the require- 
ments of the Employment Act. by 
omitting an examination of “foresee- 
ble trends” in the level of economic 
activities and by omitting any esti- 
mate of employment, production and 
purchasing power levels needed to at- 
tain full employment in 1956 and the 
period ahead. 

(2) The report’s analysis of eco- 
nomic developments in 1953-55 ig- 
nores the important contribution of 
the built-in stabilizers—trade union 
effectiveness and social welfare legis- 
lation. 

(3) Although the report deals at 
length with the phantom threat of in- 
flationary demand—in an attempt to 
justify a general “hard money” pol- 
icy—it avoids any discussion of the 
3.5 per cent increase in the wholesale 
prices of industrial goods during the 
last six months of 1955 and the in- 
crease in unit profit margins. 

(4) The report indicates that a 
small amount of economic expansion 
is expected in 1956. The President’s 
budget message, however, implies no 
economic growth this year and rising 
unemployment. The Administration 
has thus far failed to present any ade- 
quate explanation of this apparent 
inconsistency. 

(5) The report’s brief but well- 
stated recognition of the importance 
of meeting social welfare and public 
service needs is followed by inade- 
quate and half-hearted Administra- 
tion program proposals. The Admin- 
istration’s suggested programs are 
stringently limited by short-sighted 
and penny-pinching budgetary con 
siderations. 

It is essential that federal pro- 
grams to meet the nation’s vast needs 
in the field of social welfare and pub- 
lic services get under way. A rich 
and expanding economy, in peace- 
time, can take substantial forward 
strides toward meeting those neecs. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Adlai E. Stevenson, former Gover- 
nor of Illinois—There are two ways of 
looking at Amer- 
ica, at its future 
and at the role of 
government in 
meeting — yes, 
and in shaping— 
that future. One 
of these ways is 
to look at today 
with frequent side 
glances at yesterday—to think in 
terms of hanging on to what we have 
and staying where we are. I would 
speak for a different view of America. 
We live in a time of danger and a 
time of great hope. Whoever offers 
us complacency blinds us to the one 
and denies us the other. I suggest 
that there has never been a time when 
Americans were wholly satisfied. We 
are a people who have lived by our 
faith in greater tomorrows. In the 
march of our history we have learned 
that there can be no turning back 
and no standing still. Growth is the 
very order of our existence in Amer- 
ica. We could survive, I think, almost 
anything except stagnation. 


Estes Kefauver, Senator from Ten- 
nessee—The whole intention of the 
Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is to 
create an atmos- 


phere favorable 
not just to busi- 
ness but to big 
business. We do 
not get to see 
much of the com- 
mon man around 
Washington these days unless he 
comes to complain about something 
the Eisenhower Administration is do- 
ing to him. If the common man hap- 
pens to be a farmer, he has a good 
deal to complain about. In every 
year of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion the farmer’s income has fallen. 
More than a million farm families had 
to give up farming as a way of life. 
To Secretary Benson and his assist- 
ants, farming is a business and a big 
business at that. Although the small 
farmer operating a family-sized farm 
has little part in creating the sur- 
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pluses which have been allowed to 
hang over the market, he has been 
forced to take the brunt of the blame. 
The pressure on him of falling in- 
come on the one hand and higher 
prices for what he must buy on the 
other have mercilessly combined to 
force him to the wall. With imagina- 
tion and with good will, those great 
surpluses could be turned into na- 
tional assets. It is nothing less than 
scandalous that we are paying stor- 
age on huge amounts of food in a 
world where millions of people are 
hungry. Even here in the United 
States we could make worthwhile use 
of much of this food with a food al- 
lotment program. One of my major 
objectives is to work for just such a 
program. 


David Dubinsky, president, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 

Union—The 

unity of Ameri- 

can labor has 

opened a new 

chapter in the 

history of the 

working people 

of every country. 

This unity rep- 

resents the great- 
est gathering of free labor forces in 
the free world. It opens up new op- 
portunities for American labor to 
improve the conditions of its 16,- 
000,000 members, to add more mil- 
lions to its ranks and to win an in- 
creasing influence in the community. 
Labor—with one voice, with one or- 
ganization, with one program—vwill 
be all the more powerful a force for 
serving mankind. The unity of Amer- 
ican labor has equally great meaning 
for the workers of other countries. 
It means greater American labor ef- 
forts to help the new and weaker free 
trade unions of the Asian and Afri- 
can countries but recently liberated 
from colonialism. Above all, our uni- 
fied American labor movement will 
prove a source of great hope and 
encouragement to the Soviet peoples, 
to the workers of the Soviet Union 
who have lost their right to organize 
into free trade unions, the right to 
strike and the right to vote in free- 


dom. We of the unified labor move. 
ment are deeply concerned over this 
loss. It is a terrible blow to free. 
dom everywhere. We feel that as long 
as the people behind the Iron Curtain 
do not enjoy liberty, our own free. 
dom and the peace of the entire 
world are in grave danger. Our 
solidarity with the workers behind the 
Iron Curtain is no abstraction. It js 
no pious wish. It is no empty phrase. 
Our solidarity with them is living. 
It is real. Our solidarity with them 
is one of common love of freedom, 
peace and social justice. Liberty-loy. 
ing labor everywhere has the same 
ideals and interests. 


A. Philip Randolph, president, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters- 
The fight for jus. 

tice and freedom 

for minorities 

and labor is in- 

divisible because 

freedom and jus- 

tice are indivis- 

ible. Labor’s and 

democracy’s best 
ai answer to com- 
munism is to be true to itself—true to 
its traditions and struggles, its hopes 
and faiths. Democracy can only an- 
swer communism with a frank and 
honest recognition of the essential 
worth, value and equality of every 
human personality, without regard 
to race, color, religion, national orig- 
in or ancestry. The Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters realizes that 
the fight against racial discrimination 
and segregation cannot be separated 
from the fight against discrimination 
and hatred against all groups. Stu- 
dies of prejudice unequivocally es- 
tablish that, in the main, people who 
are prejudiced against one minority 
group are hostile to other minority 
groups. The grave question is which 
ideology—democracy or communism 
—will capture the imagination and 
minds of the teeming millions of the 
peoples of color in the United States, 
the West Indies, Africa, Asia and the 
isles of the sea. This is the issue. If 
we fail to build a bastion of freedom 
among the peoples of color of the 
Americas and the world and _ the 
workers everywhere outside the So- 
viet orbit, we may not be able to with- 
stand the rising tides of red tyranny. 


JOIN COPE TODAY | 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


An Interesting Proposal-Il 


WO days later the big table 

near the windows in the Cen- 

tral High School cafeteria was 
the meeting place of the Junior Union 
executive board. When Jim Peter- 
son, the president, walked over with 
his tray, he was deluged with ques- 
tions from those awaiting him. 

“Give me time,” he pleaded. “T’ll 
tell all if you just give me a chance.” 

Jim removed the food from his tray 
and sat down at the table. 

“How did you like Jack Simpson, 
and what did he think of our sharing 
the dinner?” asked Ginny. 

“Fine, and he’s for it,” responded 
Jim. “But hold your horses. Let me 
start at the beginning. Last night 
Jack Simpson from City High, Bob 
Anderson from Bishop High and my- 
self representing our Central High 
Junior Union local met at the Com- 
munity Library. We had a fine talk. 
We're in agreement about practically 
He quickly took a 
couple of bites of his sandwich. 

“So what?” demanded Rosa. 

“Let him swallow,” said Ted. “Else 
He might die of 


everything, so—” 


well never know. 
starvation.” 

“I won't,” said Jim, smiling. “But 
thanks for your concern over my 
welfare.” 


After a gulp of milk, Jim resumed 
his report. 

“It’s all set for Friday the 18th, 
in the main hall of the Labor Build- 
ing. There will be about seventy-four 
from City, twenty-seven from Bishop 


and fifty or so from Central. That’s 
about 150. Our idea for each local 
to bring enough food for themselves 
went oer big. The three refreshment 


committees are to meet and plan that 
part of it. Take note, Lucia and Carl.” 

Zippy, who had been listening with 
interest, asked: 

“Jim, just what is the purpose of 
the Joint Council, and do you think 
it'll work?” 

“Well, naturally, we didn’t decide 
everything last night,” Jim replied. 
“We figured first of all it would be 
a way to get acquainted. Then we 
can see what develops. But we have 
in mind making it possible to have a 
few combined meetings each year, 
with special entertainment, speakers 
or projects. Mainly it will be a 
means of exchanging ideas and find- 
ing out how to work with other people 
besides the ones we see every day.” 

“T think it will work,” declared Ted. 

“Anyway, it will be a lot of fun to 
know the boys and girls from the 
other schools,” put in Ginny. 

“T think so, too,” said Rosa. “My 
cousin says Bishop has lots of good 
kids.” 

“Well, before the bell rings there 
are a couple of other things,” Jim 
said, pushing back his chair. “We 
will have to report on this at our 
regular meeting Saturday, and we 
should have our plans fairly well 
thought out. I feel sure the member- 
ship will be all for accepting the din- 
ner bid and will go along on the 
refreshment idea. Let’s ali be pre- 
pared to really talk it up.” 

“There’s the bell,” said Lucia, 
gathering her books. “See you Satur- 
day at the meeting, if not before.” 

Jim, Ted, Zippy and Rosa walked 
down the hall together as they had the 
same class the next period. 


“We should really make a go of 
this,” said Jim. “Wecan. There are 
so many ways of working out the 
plans that we can’t do much more 
right now. Anyway, the rest of the 
members should have a chance to 
consider it.” 

Carl, who had stopped at the drink- 
ing fountain, overtook them. 

“Lucia and I will go ahead and get 
in touch with the other.two commit- 
tees about the food,” he said. “I'll 
give you a ring tonight, Jim.” 

On Saturday there was an enthu- 
siastic crowd in the Junior Union 
meeting room when the president 
called the session to order. Rumors 
had spread quickly, and the prospect 
of the dinner on the 18th was the topic 
of conversation. Jim explained the 
whole proposition — the dinner, the 
Joint Council and what it would mean 
in the future to have such an organi- 
zation among the three locals. Then 
there was discussion. When he called 
for a vote on whether or not to join 
with the other two school organiza- 
tions for the purpose of forming a 
Joint Council, he was pleased to see 
that the members were unanimously 
in favor of participating in the ven- 
ture. 

“Since everybody is in favor, we 
may as well elect our three representa- 
tives today,” said Jim. “They will 
meet with representatives from the 
other two locals and serve on the 
Joint Council Committee.” 

By the end of the meeting the Cen- 
tral High Junior Union was in readi- 
ness to share fully in the work of 
bringing the three Junior Unions to- 
gether in a Joint Council. 
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